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HEN a Marmon 
drives up every- 
body knows it is owned 
by somebody of taste 
and judgment—some- 
body who knows the 
comparative values of 
motor cars. 
Marmon service 1s 
efficient and dependable. 


Detailed information given on request. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


(Established 1851) 


Indianapolis :: :: Indiana 


Sixty years of successful manufacturing. 








The Marmon “32” 


32-40 h. p., 120-inch wheel-base, 
electric starting and lighting, left- 
hand drive, center control, ‘nickel 
trimmings, with newest body 
types to meet every requirement 
and corresponding equipment— 
$2,850 to $4,100. 


The Marmon Six 


48-80 h. p., 145-inch wheel-base, 
electric starting and lighting, left- 
hand drive, center control, nickel 
trimmings, with body types to 
meet every requirement and cor- 
responding equipment—$ 5,000 to 
$6,350. 
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THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 


The Greek armored cruiser ‘“‘ Averoff,’’ of 10,000 tons displacement, en route for- the Turkish coast. 


Admiral Contouriotis telegraphed 


a challenge to the Ottoman commander to leave the Dardanelles and fight, but the latter prudently declined, and the “ Averoff,” 
which comprises the main effective fighting strength of the Greek navy, has been engaged in peacefully blockading the enemy’s coasts 
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COMMENT 


Six Years, 7 Months, and 21 Days 
l 
We venture to suggest the nomination of President 
Wooprow Witson, of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States —Harper’s Weekly of March 10, 1906. 


II 
We have a shrewd suspicion that the Democrats of 
New Jersey will nominate Wooprow WILSON as their 
candidate for Governor in 1910, with a view to pre- 


senting his name to the Democratic national conven- - 


tion of 1912.—Harper’s Weekly of November 28, 1908. 


111 
We now expect to see Wooprow WILSon elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910.—Harper’s Weekly 
of Vay 15, 1909, : 
IV 
At the expiration of sixteen months since the above 
appeared in this place we perceive no occasion to 
revise our calculations. Mr. Wrison’s majority will 
be forty thousand.—Harper’s Weekly of September 
24, 1910. 
V 
We now fully anticipate the nomination of Woop- 
row Wuison for President of the United States by 
the Democratic national convention of 1912, as against 


WitttAm H. Tarr, Republican candidate.—Harper’s 
Weekly of November 19, 1910. 
V1 


We end this series of prophecies with a prediction 
that Wooprow Witson will be duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in November next.—Harper’s 
Weekly of July 13. 1012. 


VII 
We now predict that Wooprow WItson’s ma- 
jority over all in the electoral college will exceed 


300—Jlarper’s Weekly of November 2, 1912. 
VII 
It was 327. 


Finis. 


Steady in the Boat 

Far be it from us to dampen the ardor of 
exultant guides of Democracy, but may it not be 
well to go back and sit down awhile before calling 
extra sessions and constructing cabinets? In- 
auguration day being still nearly four months 
away, why not devote a portion of the intervening 
time to study and reflection? It is never easy to 
start a new administration upon the highroad to 
success, and a false step at the beginning is apt 
to handicap the future seriously. Why, then, make 
unnecessary haste in forming momentous de- 
cisions ? 

We are not prepared to say that an extra session 
may not be a good thing. First-rate arguments 
ean be and are being advanced in its favor. But 
the considerations involved, both political and 
cconomic, are highly important. It is well enough 
to say that if a thing is to be done let it be done 
quickly, but it is far more essential that it be done 
satisfactorily. Not only is preparedness a prime 
requisite of real achievement, but an extra session 
itself is or should be regarded as simply a part of 
a carefully devised programme. Otherwise it 
invites only disaster such as has attended previous 
attempts to heed popular “ mandates ” hurriedly. 

It seems to be taken for granted by the most 
insistent advoeates of the suggestion that adequate 
tariff legislation awaits only a majority of votes 
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in the two Houses and the signature of the new 
President. We doubt if that view will hold water. 
It is a fact, of course, that several measures have 
already been passed under party pressure prelimi- 
nary to a national campaign, and have been duly 
vetoed. Granting the excellence of the provisions 
of these separate bills, the fact remains that their 
purpose was primarily political. Not one of those 
who drew them, we venture to assert, would main- 
tain that they are not susceptible of improvement. 
Moreover, while doubtless admirable as making for 
specific reductions, there still remains the question 
whether they are as well adapted to a general 
revision as they might be made. 

For, despite the fact that seems to have been 
overlooked by the urgent ones, a general revision 
there must be. The Democratic party is now in 
full power to enact measures into law, and must 
act accordingly. Mere striking at certain “ in- 
defensible” duties sufficed as an example of in- 
tent, but it cannot serve as a comprehensive policy. 
The various schedules are interwoven inextricably, 
and must be treated as a whole. Although, in his 
somewhat precipitate declaration in favor of an 
extra session, Mr. Unperwoop does not allude to 
this very important consideration, we cannot doubt 
that he appreciates it fully, and proposes to con- 
form to the obvious requirements of changed 
political conditions. 

The question then arises, whether the new Con- 
gress, meeting for the first time simultaneously 
with the breaking in of a new administration, will 
be as well equipped as it will be later, when the 
new Secretary of the Treasury will be better ac- 
quainted with revenue requirements and the bear- 
ing of eustoms duties generally, to handle the 
difficult subject most efficaciously. 

It may be so Indeed, in view of the common 
desire to have the matter settled as promptly as 
possible, our instinctive judgment is that it will 
be so. But the decision is not one to be made off- 
hand, and we are glad to see that Mr. Witson 
proposes to take time to think it over in the light 
to be derived from painstaking inquiry and pru- 
dent counsel. 

The incoming President does well also to put 
a quietus upon Cabinet gossip. He has authorized 
nobody to speak for him on this subject, and “ in- 
ferences” from his conversation are rendered 
nugatory by his declaration that every valid an- 
nouncement will be made over his own signature. 
This is both wise and politic. It cannot prevent 
aspirants from getting frequent “mention,” but 
it will tend to allay inevitable disappointments, 
and will serve beyond question to relieve the new 
President himself from embarrassments arising 
from real or assumed misunderstandings. 

The fact of the matter is that there is no great 
excess of Cabinet timber in the Democratie party. 
Not that the old aggregation does not contain 
ability in abundance. It does undoubtedly, but 
in the very nature of things an organization so 
long out of power could not have developed men 
whose special talents are generally recognized. It 
is quite possible that unavoidable inexperience will 
find adequate compensation in exceptional zeal 
and peculiar adaptability, but selection must 
necessarily be somewhat experimental. Under 
such circumstanees, especially in view of the heavy 
responsibility which now devolves upon the great 
department chiefs and of the President’s depend- 
ence upon their sagacity and skill for his own 
properous issue, it is clearly a time, not merely 
to make haste slowly, but te hurry not at all. 

The ice under the Democratic party is none too 
thick for comfort or for safety. 


The South and the Election 

Readers of this journal will recall that it has 
for years heartily favored the idea of nominating 
and electing some fit Southerner to the Presidency. 
It has held that Northern people would no longer 
object to a fit man merely because he happened to 
be of Southern birth and rearing, and it has felt 
very strongly that the country ought to be free 
to choose its Presidents without any thought of 
sectional lines. 

The election, it would seem, has amply justified 
our contention. But that is not the reason why 
we mention it now. We mention it because we 
hope our record on this matter will be enough to 
win for us the privilege of voicing freely, and 
without any risk of misconstruction, one of the 
reflections that now come to us. 

As a result of the election the South is going 
to have great power in our common government— 
more than it has had for many, many years. It 
is not merely that the President will be a man of 
Southern birth, the first since ANDREW JOHNSON, 
and the first to be elected to the office since 
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ZAcHARY Taytor. That fact is naturally gratify- 
ing to Southerners, but it has not struck the coun- 
try as very significant. Governor WILSON is too 
distinctly national a figure, with his Northern 
education and residence and his record of high 
services in Northern communities, for anybody to 
take his election as a mere sectional triumph. 
The really important thing is that Southern men 
will by virtue of long service take the lead in both 
Houses of Congress at a time when the party they 
belong to, and which practically the whole South 
belongs to, will control every department of the 
government. Most of the chairmen of the great 
committees of both Houses will be Southerners. 
Southerners, therefore, will shape our legislation. 
Giving*due weight to the practical certainty that 
this will be so, and also to the Southern origin of 
the President-elect, it is not much of an exaggera- 
tion to say that for two years, at least, and possibly 
for four, the welfare of the Republic is committed 
to Southern hands. 

Nobody can blame the South for elation as it 
takes in the full meaning of what has happened. 
We do not, certainly. But we do trust that the 
South at the same time feels to the full the im- 
mense responsibility which it thus incurs. 


The South and the Nation’s Service 

For our own part, we have much confidence that 
the South will rise to its great occasion in the 
right spirit—that is to say, in a truly national 
and not a merely provincial or sectional spirit. 
We find nothing to the contrary in the utterances 
of Southern men or in the tone of the Southern 
press. We know, too, that among the Southern 
leaders at Washington there are men who are not 
likely to forget what they owe to their party or 
to their country; men who will be fully conscious 
that their power will be short-lived unless from 
the very start they exercise it not as Southerners, 
but as Americans; men who. love their whole coun- 
try, and are proud of it, and would resent any 
imputation of narrowness in their way of serving 
it. Let every Southerner at Washington take that 
view of his duties and his opportunities under the 
new dispensation, let the South itself, through its 
newspapers and other organs of public opinion, 
sustain its representatives in that attitude, and the 
country will not regret what it did election day. 

All this may sound rather general and vague; 
but we believe every thoughtful Southerner will 
understand it and will agree with us as to its 
very practical importance. 

Not, however, that any Southerner needs to for- 
get he is a Southerner in order to serve the Re- 
publie aright. That is far from our meaning. It 
is, in fact. the reverse of our meaning, for we mean 
that Southerners, because they are Southerners, 
ought now to feel an especial call and consecration 
to the service and guardianship of the whole nation. 
Certainly we would not have them forget the tradi- 
tion of such spacious patriotism to which they 
are themselves the heirs. In asking them to hold 
up the hands of another Virginian President we 
could offer them no better heartening than they 
themselves will find in the matchless Americanism 
of the other names that make that line illustrious. 


No Joke 

Editor Harvey now waxes exceedingly bold and 
predicts for Dr. WiLson an electoral vote majority of 
more than 300 over all. Tarr will get Vermont and 
Utah, he thinks, and may get-Idaho and Wyoming. 
We mark the prediction. It’s one of the humors of 
the campaign.—Hartford Courant of November 4th. 


Now let us see. Following is a comparison of 
the actual results with our summary of November 
2d, ineluding “ probabilities” which we did not 
guarantee: 

Forecast Results 


Wilson and “Marshall. ....5 204000084 462 429 
Roosevelt and Johnson.............2. 54 90 
TRIG BUG) BBCI « os0:0.5:0 ore aniseieseee 15 "12 
Wilson’s majority over all............. 393 327 


* Including Idaho. 


We designated 33 States as virtually certain for 
Witson. He carried 32 of them—all except Min- 
nesota, about which we are still awaiting explana- 
tion from the Hon. Frepertck B. Lyncu. 

We allotted Witson a total of 40 States as cer- 
tain and probable. He carried 41. 

We gave Tart as certain only Vermont and 
Utah, and as probable only Idaho and Wyoming. 
He carried the three first named and no more. 

Our prediction, be it observed, was cautiously 
restricted to an actual majority over all of more 
than 300. That is all we really knew about what 
was going to happen. The rest was guessing. 

Tf Brother Ciark knows of anybody who guessed 
better, the joke, of course, is on us. 
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Congratulations 

The predictions of the New York Herald and of 
Colonel GeorcE Harvey and all the rest of the wild- 
eyed prophets appear to have been exceeded by the 
actual results.—Macon News. 

The New York Herald, after hearing from every 
part of the land, predicted dispassionately that Mr. 
WiLson would be President. Why classify us as a 
“ wild-eyed ” prophet? Aren’t you Southerners sober 
yet?—The Herald. 


Our distinguished neighbor’s resentment at be- 
ing designated as a wild-eyed prophet is fully 
warranted. The Herald’s forecast, based upon the 
most extensive and expensive poll ever undertaken, 
was remarkably accurate. Following is an interest- 
ing comparison with the actual results and with 
our own prediction, which, incidentally, was made 
several days in advance of the Herald’s: 


Votes States Herald Harper's Results 
12 Alabama .....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
3 Apona 22... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
9 Arkansas ....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
13 California ...Doubtful Roosevelt Roosevelt 
6 Colorado ..- Doubtful Wilson Wilson 
7 Connecticut ..Wilson Wilson Wilson 
3 Delaware ....Wéilson Wilson Wilson 
6 Florida «....... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
14 Georgia ..... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
4  Tdaho..< <<: Taft Doubtful Doubtful 
29 Illinois ...... Doubtful Doubtful Wilson 
15 Indiana ..... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
TS BOWS 06s sce Wilson Wilson Wilson 
10 “anaes: oc. < Wilson Wilson Wilson 
3 Kentucky ....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
10 Louisiana ...: Wilson Wilson Wilson 
G Mame’. .2652 Taft Wilson Wilson 
8 Maryland ....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
18 Massachusetts Wilson Wilson Wilson 
15 Michigan ....Doubtful Doubtful Roosevelt 
12 Minnesota ...Wilson Wilson Roosevelt 
10 Mississippi ... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
18 Missouri .....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
4 Montana .....Doubtful Wilson Wilson 
8 Nebraska ....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
3 Nevada .....< Wilson Doubtful Wilson 
4 New Hamp...Taft Doubtful Wilson 
14 New Jersey... Doubtful Wilson Wilson 
3 New Mexico. .Wilson Wilson Wilson 
45 New York....Wilson Wilson Wilson 
12 North Caro’a Wilson Wilson Wilson 
5 North Dakota Doubtful Doubtful Wilson 
24 Olid 2.5.42. Wilson Wilson Wilson 
10 Oklahoma ... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
5 Oregon ..... Doubtful Doubtful Wilson 


Doubtful Roosevelt 


38 Pennsylvania Doubtful 
Doubtful Wilson 


5 Rhode Island Taft 


9 South Caro’a Wilson Wilson Wilson 
5 South Dakota Doubtful Doubtful Roosevelt 
12 Tennessee ... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
SO Rexas 2.2. Wilson Wilson Wilson 
4 WAN ve cca Taft Taft Taft 
4 Vermont.... Taft Taft Taft 
12 Virginia .... Wilson Wilson Wilson 
7 Washington. Roosevelt Roosevelt Roosevelt 
8 West Virg’a. Wilson Wilson Wilson 
13. Wisconsin .. Wilson Wilson Wilson 
3 Wyoming ... Doubtful Doubtful Wilson 
By the Herald By Harper's 
States correctly placed.......... 33 36 
States incorrectly placed......... 4 1 
Classified as doubtful............ 11 ll 
PROLOG: iin ce ewina cae ce et mee dune es 48 48 


Obviously our opulent and enterprising neighbor 
has no oeceasion for being peeved at the merry 
quip of either a bilious or a bibulous contemporary. 
Its forecast of the result of a national campaign 
so sadly muddled was a real journalistic achieve- 
ment. With the single exception shyly indicated 
above, it was far and away the most precise of all 
the prognostications ventured, not excluding even 
Mister Munsey’s striking “ intuitive deduction.” 

We tip our hat to the Herald. 


Forgetting Hosea 

The Courant from the best advices it can receive 
believes that the election to-day will result in a clean 
Republican victory in this State. That’s our business. 
As for the State ticket, Judge StupDLEY’s nomination, 
a surprise to himself and a hard blow to the Demo- 
cratic management, is almost a full guarantee of his. 
election and of that of the whole ticket. In their 
private conversations leading Democrats give it up 
outright.—Hartford Courant of November 5th. 


We don’t want to rub it in, but may we not 
again wax so exceeding bold as to suggest that the 
above violation of Hosea BiceLow’s famous in- 
junction constitutes one of the humors of the 
campaign ? 


Sorry 

The Savannah News, noting certain somewhat 
bumptious observations from Bull Moose quarters, 
politely asks: 


One of the RoosEvELT newspapers says that “ every- 
body knows that save for THEODORE ROOSEVELT’s en- 
lightenment of voters to the benefits of progressive 
politics Wooprow Wiison could never have been called 
from Princeton University to the Governorship of New 
Jersey. More than any other living American, more 
than any group of Americans, THEODORE ROooSEYELT 
created the conditions which made it possible for 
Wixson to become a conspicuous and inspiring figure 
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in American polities.” This is as much as to say that 
Colonel RooseEvELT is entitled to the credit for the 
election of Governor Witson to the Presidency. In 
view of the fact that Colonel Harvey of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY had a great deal to do with bringing Governor 
WILson into public life, it might be well to inquire 
of him whether or not Colonel RooseveLtt made it 
possible for Governor WiLson to get out of the seclu- 
sion of Princeton University and into the political 
limelight. 





We think we may go so far as to say, in reply, 
that if he did, he’s sorry. 


What May Yet Happen 

It is painful to think of the shocking waste of 
mathematics and legal lore caused by Colonel HArvey’s 
discovery that the election might devolve upon Con- 
gress.—Springfield Republican. 


Was it a waste? We are not so sure of that. 
Who knows how many Republicans voted the 
straight Democratic ticket rather than chance the 
chaos of no election by the people? Our forecast 
is sufficient evidence that we did not consider the 
danger real, and yet the Republican, of course, 
has noticed that, if we had been choosing a Presi- 
dent by popular majority, the election would have 
gone to the House of Representatives. And is 
it a waste to seize an opportunity to bring home 
to the minds of the people the perils that lurk 
in our antiquated electoral system—a system that, 
in the quite possible event of no election by the 
people in the next national election, say, confers 
upon a Congress elected two years before, the 
privilege of naming a President? Frankly, we 
don’t think so. Neither will the Republican, upon 
reflection. Its snippy paragraph strayed into an 
uncongenial place. 


To Democrats 
Do not forget, on November 28th, to add some 
thanks to THEODORE. : 


Now Stop It 
To the Editor of the Sun: 

Srr,.—Beautiful thought that which was wafted to 
President-elect Witson from the Nebraska sage-brush 
by the greatest sage of them all: 

“This is the day I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


But suppose Mr. Wiison should not do thus and so, 
according to the Nebraska programme, and should not 
offer a great political prize to the Great Man of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and indeed should ignore that 
Great Man in the plans of his administration, 
shouldn’t the charming little burst of poetry have 
read, 


“This is the day I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it naught”? 
Just supposing. Cc. 
New York, November 7th. 


We wish folks would stop putting on Brother 
Bryan. He contributed handsomely to the result 
through his presence in the West and his absence 
from the East. Moreover, as the ecullud lad said 
of his beloved gee-gee, “When he run, he run 
just ’z fur an’ just ’z as fast as he cud.” He is 
not so slow on his political feet, either. The fact 
is not to be disregarded that Mr. Bryan polled 
more votes in 1896, in 1990, and in 1908 than Mr. 
Wiuson obtained in this present year of grace by 
THEODORE. 


Looking Backward 

Now that it is all happily over, we may be for- 
given for recalling that this was the first journal, 
immediately after the Baltimore convention, to 
direct attention of Democrats to the fact that Mr. 
Tart was not the man they had to beat; that it 
persistently counseled the cultivation of friendly 
relations with patriotic Republicans; and that it 
alone paid any serious attention to the election of 
United States Senators, frankly chiding the Demo- 
eratic managers for their neglect of Maine and 
ealling for special efforts in Colorado and Illinois, 
which, we cheerfully record, were given subse- 
quently with a will by both candidates and com- 
mittees. 


Brother Brisbane’s Bolt 

Brother BrisBaNne, always interesting, was in- 
teresting in a new way in the late campaign. 
Urging the election of Mr. Srraus, he said in 
an address before election: 


IT do not speak as an editor. The newspaper by 
which I am employed is supporting the Democratic 
ticket from top to bottom. If Mr. Hearst has pledged 
himself to support the Democratic party that is his 
business and has nothing to do with my personal 
views. 

T want to make it clear to you that the editorials 
published in the Hearst papers advocating the election 
of Mr. Surzer have not been written by me. For a 
candidate to say that you must vote for him because 
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he claims credit for the abrogation of the Russian 
passport treaty is the action of a demagogue. 

This is the greatest exhibition of detachment 
and political individuality that Brother Brispane 
has given in our recollection. Perhaps he was a 
Bull Moose all through. Does anybody know ? 

5S . * 

Anyhow, congratulations, Brother Brispane! 


Well-founded Hopes 

Driven out of their camps the State over by the 
rising tide of RooseveELt strength, the Republican and 
Democratic political workers have new fallen back 
on Boston in the hopes that it will help to save the 
day for them.—Brother Munsey’s Boston paper just 
before election. 

It did help. They saved the day, between them, 
for a year ahead in the Governorship, for six years 
ahead in the prospective Senatorship, and for 
other periods in other offices. In all, quite a 
saving! 


Felicitations 

We tender our sincere congratulations to the 
publie upon the assumption of full control of the 
Independent by Mr. Haminton Hoir. We don't 
know a better editor. 


A Sound Reason 

It was a fine thing for the equal suffragists to 
add four stars—Arizona, Kansas, Oregon, and 
Michigan—to their flag, but better yet that they 
justified themselves by voting down crazy-quilt 
notions wherever they had the chance. We want 
women to have the vote because they have sense. 


The Socialists 

The Socialists polled nearly a million votes. If 
RoosevettT had not been running, they probably 
would have got half as many more. That is a fact 
to be reckoned with. Make no mistake! 


War and Peace 

It seems abundantly demonstrated that the 
Balkan allies can whip the Turks clean up against 
the ropes of Asia. The larger question of the 
peace of Europe is to the fore this week. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Austria, the Triple Alliance, 
confront England, France, and Russia, the Triple 
Entente. 

The commentator who says that the German 
Emperor holds the peace of Europe in his hand 
no doubt comes pretty near the truth. If Aus- 
tria could have her way to Saloniea, of course she 
would take it. But her venerable Emperor is no 
hothead, and has great influence, and German 
WILLIAM is past fifty and conscious of his responsi- 
bilities, and a war over the spoils of the Turk 
that would involve all Europe would be a more 
appalling chance than the stakes now on the table 
seem to warrant. It does not seem likely that any 
of the big players will dare to take it. A great 
war in Europe would eost far more than any set- 
tlement it might procure in southeastern Europe 
would be worth. The readiness of some of the 
Powers—France, England, Germany, Austria—for 
war does not make war more likely, for that pre- 
paredness means weight of voice in counsel as 
much as strength in the actual field or on the sea. 
Everybody’s guns are counted, everybody’s bank 
balance added up, before these great decisions are 
reached. It will be with rifles across their knees 
that the Powers in conference will reach their 
conclusion, but the prospect is that they will reach 
it, and with powder unburned. 


Practised Fighters 

It is coneeded that the Balkan soldiers are very 
bonny fighters. They keep in practice better than 
most moderns, scraps in the family keeping them 
active and limber. Thus we read in the paper 
describing the Balkans in ordinary times: 

Greeks raid Macedonia, Macedonians retort by raid- 
ing Greek settlements in Bulgaria. The case is made 
worse by the feuds between‘elements that should be 
allies. As late as 1886 Servia and Bulgaria had a 
bitter war. The Albanians and the Montenegrins are 
perpetually raiding across each other’s frontiers. 


Which is all bad for the temper and for business, 
but excellent as martial exercise. It recalls a 
piece in last Sunday’s Times, in which a member 
of the London Bulldog Society laments that bull- 
dogs have become so popular as women’s pets that 
they are losing their fighting qualities. As to his 
own methods he says: 

When my pups are six weeks old I put them at 
mice. At three months I put them at rats. Later, 
when they fall out in the kennels, I encourage them 
within limits, stopping the fight at what I consider 
the proper time. 


That has been about the way of it with the 
fighters of the Balkans. 








Suffering versus Training 

We are all at work, to-day, legislating away suffer- 
ing. We are determined upon a healthy, contented 
population, enjoying a living wage, an eight-hour 
working-day, decent housing, protected women, free 
hospitals and clinics, temperance, wholesome and 
cheap diversions, and free education from the kinder- 
garten through the university. And yet when all is 
accomplished that is now in the germ, when all the 
reliefs and reforms are in running order, there will 
still be an adequate amount of suffering left in the 
world to keep energy alive. 

It is still an open question whether energy and 
wisdom strike deeper when they come by suffering or 
when they come by warning and teaching. ‘I notice,” 
said a Southern woman, who had been spending the 
summer with some Northern women of advanced ideas, 
“that I have got just what they have; the only dif- 
ference is that they imbibed it with their education, 
in school and college, in free and joyous intercourse 
with other thinking people; I had to learn by mistakes 
and by suffering. Ive had to suffer every step of the 
way because I did not know things. I was never 
taught anything but a few traditional standards. 
With these and nothing else IT had to face a complex 
and difficult world and go through years of faint- 
heartedness when life was so hemmed in and bound 
down that life seemed—nay, it was not worth living. 
And yet, you know,” she added, “I sometimes feel 
that 1 have gotten things more deeply into my nature 
than the women who have learned things happily.” 

“No,” said the Hermit, who was listening with in- 
terest, “not more deeply; you have only learned more 
consciously. It is not yet bone of your bone and 
fiber of your fiber; the courage, the detachment, the 
independence you have acquired. You have paid out 
life and health and energy for what you know. Now 
these other women, who have been trained from early 
life to meet all the bristling difficulties of existence 
with courage,and ingenuity and hopefulness, are strong 
just in so far as they have not suffered. Disease— 
and suffering is disease—always leaves its external 
mark, Why should we want a scarred-up humanity? 
What is civilization for but to so adapt the world to 
the human beings that live in it that they need not 
meet age looking like a battered and _half-destroyed 
army returning from the fight; alive indeed and sing- 
ing of victory, but with all the marks of the battle 
still on them? 

“The more of life’s difficulties and problems we can 
do away with by wholesome conditions and precau- 
tionary training, the nearer we come to civilization. 
In comparison with earlier and more savage days, we 
often think of our own time as showing a fairly high 
degree of development and the effects of an acute and 
sensitive moral sense. Yet we cannot but see that a 
time is moving toward us when present conditions 
will seem horrible barbarism. What! the world and 
all its goods owned by about one-tenth the people! 
Masses of the people exploited and deprived of every 
chance at health and happiness, leisure and culture, in 
order that a few may rejoice in corrupting luxuries! 
A part of humanity half-starved, untaught, unsup- 
ported, terror-struck befote the vision of life, while the 
other portion is smothered under a glut of goods and 
a superfluity of unused wealth. A high civilization? 
Oh no, we are just at the very beginning of a social 
conscience which must ultimately become the very 
base of Jumman consciousness. There can be no very 
real civilization until individually we feel that our 
welfare is closely intertwined and interwoven with 
the whole warp and woof of humanity’s welfare. So 
long as we are afraid to share our comforts and refine- 
ments, lest we thereby lose the distinction of having 
them, just so long are we distanced from real civiliza- 
tion. So long as we can rejoice in our own shelter 
or superiority, instead of hastening to pass it on, just 
so long are we removed from real civilization. For 
ny progress in civilization implies a sensitiveness to 
the difliculties of others which shall equal our sensi- 
tiveness to our own difficulties. 

* A great writer on the foundations of modern life and 
thought has said that we are only at the beginning, 
in this century, of an understanding of the message of 
Christ. His conception of life was a total upheaval 
of the accepted and natural doctrine of life based 
on self-sustainment and self-protection. In Christ’s 
teaching the whole system of man’s relation to 
other men and to himself was practically — re- 
versed. Of a sudden he was declared to be no 
longer merely his own keeper. He no longer 
owned allegiance chiefly to his own family or tribe 
or country. He was his brother’s keeper and must 
love his enemy; he must suffer for his brother—and 
every man was his brother—be punished with and 
for him, be happy and comfortable only with and 
through him. He was forbidden to buy, nay, to accept, 
any shelter or security or happiness at cost of another. 

“* All motives of action, all hearts’ desires and 
hopes must be built anew and on different foundations.’ 

“Tt has taken us, then, some two thousand years to 
obtain and spread abroad this faint ray of the new 
illumination. Tt has been accomplished by the suffer- 
ing of the martyrs and the fellowship of the saints. 
But how much deeper knowledge of Christianity it 
will be that later men and women will have when 
they are born with the sense we have so painfully 
acquired of their solid welding to the whole of 
humanity; when they know by instinct that the good 
of all is the only good of one. They will come direct 
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to their task, those men and women of another age, 
without depletion of energy. The struggle of life may 
perhaps not be less, but the struggle will be on a 
different plane. 

“The elementary lesson will be learned at the begin- 
ning. So I think we are quite safe to legislate away 
all the suffering we can; and to strive with all our 
will and might for the enlightenment of consciousness 
and the wider spread of education. I do not under- 
value the power of pain to make knowledge real, but I 
think as much knowledge as possible should be given 
easily and unconsciously and as a matter of course. 
There will always be room for a new struggle higher 
up. What is it we do as parents but teach our children 
to walk carefully round our pitfalls and avoid the 
dangers of our paths and the wounds of our falls. 


‘Our one hope for -the race is that each generation may 


be born a step higher up. The more I think of it,” 
said the Hermit, “the more I believe it is better to 
teach humanity to know as much as it can happily 
and not to come at necessary truths through pain.” 





Correspondence 


SOCIALISM 
CoLumpia, Mo., October 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was very much interested in reading the 
editorial in your issue of October 19th in which you 
discuss “ Reconstructed Socialists.” When I read the 
article I did it with the hope of gaining some worth- 
while information upon the subject. I am not a 
Socialist, but since the movement is growing at such 
an enormous rate in our country I have set about to 
get some idea of their principles and their work. 

But I fear that I could read a thousand articles 
such as the one you printed and yet never learn any- 
thing either for or against Soeialism. You write upon 
the premise that Socialism is fundamentally bad. It 
may be a most nefarious doctrine. But what a multi- 
tude of Americans want to hear is a fair-minded, un- 
prejudiced discussion of the demerits or merits of the 
doctrine. Now, the most striking thing about your 
editorial was the unfairness and prejudice that must 
have been in the heart of the writer. It was either 
his or it was ignorance that caused him to say some 
of the things he said. For instance, the editorial says 
that the mayor of Milwaukee “ has been repudiated by 
his fellow-townsmen after a sufficient opportunity to 
demonstrate his faith by his works.” Now, anybody 
that knows anything at all about Milwaukee knows 
that the Socialists had a very successful administra- 
tion in that city, and that the people did not repudiate 
Socialism, but, on the contrary, the Socialist vote was 
increased something like 8,000. The defeat of Seidel 
was due to the fusion of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Any one also knows that the mayor did not 
“have sufficient opportunity to demonstrate his faith 
by his works,” but that the work of the Socialist ad- 
ministration was cut short just when it had fairly 
begun an era of reform and good government such as 
has never been known in a large American city. 

Your writer further says that Socialism is a morbid 
moral and psychical teaching, the mainsprings of which 
are envy and hatred. Now, I know very little about 
Socialism, but the one thing that I have always been 
impressed with in the teaching is the great plea that 
it makes for brotherly love. 

No, Mr. Editor, the editorial is disappointing, it 
carries no weight—no conviction. If you want to 
publish articles against Socialism, do treat the sub- 
ject in a substantial, trustworthy manner. Give us 
readers, Who are anxious about the matter, some good 
sound argument against Socialism. Thousands of 
your readers will be grateful. 

I am, sir, 
GEO. WALKER ‘TURNER. 


OwEco, N. Y., October 31, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1tr,—Abraham Lincoln said: “In the early days of 
our race the Almighty said to the first of our race, ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ and since 
then, if we accept the light and air of heaven, no good 
thing has been or can be enjoyed by us without having 
first cost labor. And inasmuch as most good things are 
produced by labor, it follows that all such things of 
right belong to those whose labor has produced them. 
But it has so happened, in all ages of the world, that 
some have labored and others have without labor en- 
joved a large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong 
and should not continue. ‘To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor, or as near as pos- 
sible, is a worthy object of any good government.” 

In your issue of October 19th you state that 
Socialism is a failure in Schenectady and Milwaukee. 
As a matter of fact, there is no Socialism in these 
cities, nor never has been. The laborers do not receive 
the full product of their labor, and that they should is 
the fundamental and vital basis of Socialism. Only 
one minor detail has been tried in Schenectady; that of 
the city selling ice at cost. In spite of an injunction 
against the city selling ice the consumers saved $1 on 
every $2 worth they used: the injunction being made 
useless by Mayor Lunn selling it in the capacity of a 
private individual. Milwaukee Democrats and Repub- 
licans combined on a half-Democratic and a half-Re- 
publican ticket against the Socialist ticket. Results 
showed the Socialists had gained 6,000 votes. The com- 
bination lost 9.00¢ votes, although winning the elec- 
tion. No honest-informed person can truthfully charge 
that the Socialists mismanaged the city. The very 
fact that they gained 6,000 votes proves it. Nowhere 
in the world has Socialism been tried. True, some of 
its minor details are in vogue. Without the vital 


principle that the laborer must secure the whole value 
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of his labor the alleged Socialism would be as logical 
as Christianity without Christ. 
I am, sir, 
JAMES B. HILL. 


MR. RIKER’S IMPROVED CLIMATE 
NASHVILLE, TENN., October 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Did Mr. Riker in his article, “ Driving Back 
the Arctic,” in HARPER’s WEEKLY in September 28th, 
give sufficient attention to the elements of climatol- 
ogy? I fear Mr. Riker has a wrong notion of why 
the climate of the northeastern part of this hemi- 
sphere exists as it does to-day. 

If he does not know “ why,” then I can understand 
his omission cf some very important considerations 
that should have been disposed of by some reasonable 
process in his plan for changing the climate of all 
the land north of New York so that it would have a 
better climate than is possessed by New York to-day. 

Mr. Riker’s article was very interesting, especially 
from an engineering standpoint, and very curious 
from a climatological standpoint. Will he kindly 
answer the following questions: 

1. How wili he change the prevailing wind direc- 
tion, which is from west to east, so that the warmth 
of the Gulf Stream will affect the climate of the in- 
terior of the country? 

2. Is it not a fact that the Labrador Current has 
but little effect in lowering the mean temperature of 
that region? Is it not a fact that the effect extends 
inland but a short distance, probably less than one 
hundred miles? 

3. Is it not a fact that the cold climate is due to 
the latitude and the effect of the wide continental area 
to the westward, and that the influence of the waters 
on the east is exerted only when the winds are from 
an easterly direction, which is comparatively rare? 

4. Is it not a general and fundamental fact that, 
although ocean currents do have in some instances a 
pronounced effect on climate, it is only when the pre- 
vailing winds are such as to carry the air from over 
the water upon the Jand? 

5. Is it not well known among scientists that the 
popular notion of the effect of the Gulf Stream on 
climate, both of the United States and of western 
Europe, is greatly exaggerated? 

6. Finally, had we not better begin to hew to the 
line of practicality in our “ conservation ” dreams, al- 
though it would look very well to have a huge work 
on the North to balance the one on the South (the 
canal) ? I am, sir, 

~  RoscoE Nunn. 


Brook.yn, N. Y., October, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The article referred to by Mr. Nunn, “ Driv- 
ing Back the Arctic,” was limited by space to the 
actual project and the ocean currents directly in- 
volved. 

My book, Power and Control of the Gulf Stream, 
published at the same time, and of which the article 
in HARPEeR’S WEEKLY was a synopsis of the three first 
chapters, contains the details referred to by Mr. Nunn 
as omitted. 

That article, however, did show the underlying 
initial and prime moving cause of ocean currents to be 
the equatorial force, which also controls the move- 
ments of the atmospheric currents. 

The principal atmospheric currents are the lower 
or initial heavy, blanket-like strata moving from both 
poles toward the equator, just above the surface or 
local air-currents, and the return or retroceding cur- 
rent movement of the upper and lighter strata from 
near the equator toward the poles. The proof of the 
existence of these currents can be obtained from the 
United States Weather Bureau. The heat and moist- 
ure liberated by the then open Arctic Ocean would be 
conveyed by the then accelerated south-moving strata 
over both continents to the south. 

The exclusion of the Labrador Current from between 
the Gulf Stream and our coast would eliminate that 
descending cold-air current now induced by it. In the 
vicinity of New York, this cold current overpowers the 
prevailing winds from off the coast fully one-quarter 
of the time, bringing fog and chill, which would then 
not occur, and the west wind be practically perpetual, 
much stronger and more uniform. 

Concerning that ‘“ conservation dream,” it will not 
be years nor months until Mr. Nunn will question 
himself, ‘‘Was 1 asleep or why were my eyes not 
open?” I am, sir, 

CaRRoLy L. RIKER. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DANGER 
NANTUCKET, Mass. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Coiled up in your editorial comment “ Here 
is the Danger,” there is enough electrical force to run 
a Democratic campaign. You show precisely what 
“wrecked the party’s programme under Cleveland.” 
You will recall, sir, the fact that Mr. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, went down to political defeat simply be- 
cause he preferred the interests of his country to the 
assumed interests of his section. It will be a sad day 
for the party if a triumphant Democracy shall con- 
struct a tariff bill that unjustly favors either the sec- 
tion of the country that holds the most money cr the 
section that holds the most Democrats. Come back to 
this point again and again. : 

I am, sir, 
JOHN SNYDER. 


PRINCETON, ONE UP 
Morristown, N. J., November 5, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Will your golfing editor please note that in 
the Presidential cup matches, at the “ National” 
links, Princeton is again 1 up on Yale. 

T am. sir, ' 
VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 
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THE ELEPHANT: “WELL, YOU’VE HELPED RIP ME APART AND 
‘DOWNED’ YOURSELF! NOW I HOPE YOU’RE SATISFIED” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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The city of Constantinople, viewed from the Golden Horn. A Moslem center since its capture by the Turks in 1453, 
it now seems destined to fall into the hands of the victorious Bulgarians and to become again a capital of Christendom 


HE Turks have been in Europe for 
tive hundred years, but they are still 
strangers to it. A clear grasp of 
that all but ineredible fact must be 
the starting-point of any effort to 
as y understand either the present con- 
Sees om Ne flict or any of the endless conflicts of 
Fa seang IRE the past in which the Ottomans have 

engaged. For a length of time, 
ranging in dilferent. parts from two to five hundred 
years, a large part of the fairest and most historic 
regions of the earth, a large part of the most renowned 
cities, the ancient seats of empire and civilization, 
have groaned under the yoke of foreign rulers—rulers 
whose rule is in no way changed by the lapse of time, 
but who remain at the end of five hundred years as 
much strangers as they were at the beginning. In the 
lands where European civilization first had its birth, 
the European has been ruled by the Asiatic, the civil- 
ized man by the barbarian. A race which stands apart 
from all the other races of Europe in all which makes 
those races European, in all which distinguishes Euro- 
pean man from Asiatic or African man, has held an 
abiding dominion over those parts of Europe which 
are in their history pre-eminently European, over those 
parts of Europe from which the rest have learned 
well-nigh all that has made Europe what it is. Alike 
in Europe and in Asia, the ancient seats of European 
dominion are now in the hands of the Asiatic who 
rules in Europe. 

Over by far the greater part of the Turkish do- 
minions the Turks themselves are in a minority. It 
is only in regard to a very few spots that one can say 
that the mass of the population is Turkish in the sense 
that the population of Devonshire is English or of 
Normandy French. Everywhere on the coasts Greeks 
abound; in the Armenian provinces perhaps a_ third 
of the people are Turks; in the interior of European 
Turkey the Turkish race is unquestionably the weakest 
of all in numbers; while in Asiatic Turkey practically 
only the officials are Osmanlis. The Turks came in as 
conquerors and as conquerors they remain. “ An army 
of occupation ” is still the briefest and truest descrip- 
tion of them. Nomads by nature, they conduct them- 
selves as though their settlement in Europe were little 


more than a halt by the way. Where they cannot rule 
they will not stay; and their idea of ruling is to 
remain an aristocratic caste, neither assimilating 
nor becoming assimilated to their subjects, and out- 
side the three careers of officialdom, war, and agricul- 
ture disdaining to join in the pursuits of the modern 
world. The nations of Europe have a common religion; 


-and having a common religion, they have also and 


inevitably a common civilization, a common morality, 
and a common sét of social instincts. These influences, 
working togetlier, and reinforcing one another, have 
completely banished from Europe two of the most dis- 
tinctive features of an Eastern society, polygamy and 
slavery. And, possessing sc much in common, the 
nations of Europe by a natural process have come to 
possess more. ‘They have all, for example, tended 
toward a more or less similar type of government and 
polity. The various forms cf administration which 
they have evolved differ, no doubt, from one another 
at this point and at that. But all European govern- 
ments fairly discharge “the great duty of defending 
their subjects from wrong to their persons or proper- 
ties.” In all of them the voice of the nation has some 
way, more or less perfect, of making itself known. In 
all of them the ruler has a right to allegiance from the 
subject because the subject receives protection from 
the ruler. One can hardly think of a European nation 
being parted from its government by a deep gulf of 
antagonistic feelings and emotions. One talks of Italy 
or France or England as a whole, as a collective entity 
from which time has removed nearly all traces of 
fundamental division, whether of race or creed or ma- 
terial interests. And in so talking one is perfectly 
right. But it is important to remember that no Euro- 
pean nation started as a nation, that each represents 
a fusion of conquerors and conquered, of races, tongues, 
and faiths, and that the unity which each displays 
to-day is the resultant of a blend of numerous, diverse, 
and once antipathetic elements. 

If now we turn to the Turks we see at once the im- 
mensity of the cleavage between them and Europe. 
They do not belong to the Aryan, but to the Turanian 
stock; their language has no traceable connection with 
the European group of tongues; they never formed 
part of the Roman world or shared in the memories, 


culture, and traditions that have molded Europe; 
what Greek and Latin, literature and civilization, have 
been to Europeans, Arabic and Persian have been to 
the Turks; their religion is Mohammedanism, whereas 
that of Europe is Christianity; their whole basis and 
conception of society remains Asiatic; above all, they 
have never fused with their subjects or adopted the 
manners and beliefs of their new surroundings. They 
have no countrymen, only subjects. The process of 
fusion, which has gone on uninterruptedly throughout 
the rest of Europe, has not even begun in southeastern 
Kurope; and the process of conquest, which has long 
come to-an end in the rest of Europe, still persists 
wherever the Turks hold sway. They are just as much 
foreigners and conquerors to-day as they were five 
hundred years ago. . 

Had the Turks invaded Europe before Mohammed 
arose the whole subsequent history of that troubled 
corner of the world would in all human probability 
have been different. They would have accepted Christi- 
anity, they would have settled down, they would 
gradually have merged with some at least of their new 
subjects. But their religion operated and still operates 
as an impassable barrier. It not only kept them aloof, 
but commanded their aloofness and consecrated it. 
They came not merely as conquerors ruling over con- 
quered, as men of one race and tongue ruling over men 
of different races and tongues, but as true believers 
ruling over the infidel. This last is the stumbling- 
block that nothing can get round. The ultimate trouble 
lies not with the Turks as such, but with their religion, 
and with the chance that has set them in authority 
over Christians. For Mohammedanism is a conqueror’s 
religion that enjoins conversion by the sword and rele- 
gates men of other faiths to a position of static in- 
feriority. The subjection of the infidel is not so much 
a political principle as an article of faith, sanctioned 
by divine decree. There never has been, nor can there 
ever be, under a Mussulman government any real 
equality between Christians and Mohammedans. There 
may be a contemptuous but not unendurable equality ; 
there cannot be equality. There has never, therefore, 
been, nor can there ever be, a national Mussulman 
government that impartially rules over and protects 
all its subjects, of whatever creed, alike. 
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Greek soldiers in possession of a demolished Turkish frontier station 
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‘Macedonian refugees under the protection of the Bulgarian invaders 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN NICARAGUA 

















Gen. Luis Mena, the leader of the rebellion 









ICU WCET YJ HE bombardment had begun. A 
(wanes ap white-clad sailor of the United States 
NY) NNsr Pnavy stood on the roof of the 

Gu) YX American legation, “spotting” the 
rN PAV shells as they crashed into the neigh- 


¢ boring buildings and even upon the 
walls of the legation itself. 

Wh-e-e-e-e-i-n-g, came a_ shell, 
screeching and whining its deadly 
way through the aiv. B-r-r-a-n-g! It had found its 
target, the stone walls of the near-by cathedral. A 
piercing scream and angry cries told the story of the 
flying fragments while tie sailor on the legation roof 
cried out, “Two squares south that struck!” A second 
later another crash, not quite so near. “ Three squares 
east!” And then those below heard this young Amer- 
ican, facing fire for the first time, in startled tones, 
exclaim, “ That one had whiskers! I could feel ’em 
as it went by.” 

In the legation an anxious group of American resi- 
dents, haggard after a day and night of constant shell 
fire in this Nicaraguan revolution, moved restlessly 
about, watching the shells from the gallery of the patio. 
They were absolutely helpless, and they knew it. A 
few frightened Nicaraguan domestics, so benumbed by 
terror that their hands refused to perform their accus- 
tomed duties, were dodging about. In the office the 
American Minister was writing despatches to Washing- 
ton, despatches which he well knew had a small chance 
of getting out of the beleaguered capital. But any 
task which would bring even momentary forgetfulness 
of the death and destruction being hurled into the city 
by the horde of rebels outside was welcome. 

In the iron-barred front court of the legation stood 
a group of American bluejackets. Their ears were 
filled with the high snapping of the distant rifle fire, 
like a million firecrackers. This rattle was inter- 
spersed with the louder bang of the Hotchkiss guns 
and the deep boom of the siege guns. Yet the blue- 
jackets could see nothing of what was taking place 
beyond the row of clay-walled houses 
opposite. The usual morning proces- 
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ment the guns of the enemy were aimed, not at the 
government fortress on the other side of the city 
where troops were defending the capital, but princi- 
pally at the American legation and its occupants. 

Quite two weeks before the bombardment of the 
Nicaraguan capital, General Luis Mena was ousted 
from his post of Minister of War, when found plotting 
against the government. On the night of July 29th 
he plunged the city into darkness and led out of the 
capital all the government soldiers who would follow 
him. His brother, Salvador, chief of police, joined 
him with his men. They fired a few shots as they 
went, and another Central American revolution was 
in process of accomplishment. 

The American public has accustomed itself to view- 
ing recurring Central American revolutions as pure 
comedy. But those returning Americans, from whose 
lips the first real account of what happened last sum- 
mer in Nicaragua is now obtainable, know it to be 
tragedy. 

For an understanding of this latest upheaval in 
Nicaragua it is necessary to make some mention of 
the causes and conditions which brought it about. 
Nicaragua, even in times of peace, is a closed book to 
most of the outside world. Little is known of what 
goes on in this most backward republic, inhabited by 
600,000 people, most of whom are of pure Indian blood, 
almost as ignorant, uncivilized, and poor as they were 
four centuries ago. 

By virtue of her posi- 
tion, almost in the 


to themselves the attention of Zelaya and his fellow- 
plunderers. ‘ 

Upon this ruin the victors attempted to re-establish 
the republic. They invited the United States to aid 
them in their task. The leaders signed an agreement, 
to which General Mena affixed his name, pledging 
themselves to give to Nicaragua a truly free and 
popular election, and to support loyally the man who 
should be chosen president. A treaty was negotiated 
providing for the liquidation of the huge foreign debt 
of Nicaragua by a loan from American bankers. The 
United States pledged itself to protect the integrity 
of the custom-houses, so that subsequent revolutions 
should not tear down all that it was hoped would be 
built up in Nicaragua. ‘The treaty was shelved by the 
United States Senate last spring, but the Nicaraguans 
obtained a small loan from the bankers and went ahead 
with their plans. A national bank was established 
and the depreciated paper curreney recalled and ad- 
ministrative reforms were begun. ‘The prospects were 
bright for a rehabilitated and prosperous New Nica- 
ragua, until General Mena’s overweening ambitions 
broke forth. He attempted by force to seize the presi- 
dency, to which he had induced the legislature iilegally 
to elect him. Then followed ten weeks of horrors and 
atrocities such as not even Central America had ever 
seen before. 

The principal towns held by the rebels at the out- 





middle of Central Amer- 
ica, Nicaragua has long 
been a_ storm-center. 
Her territory has been 
the battling ground of 
one revolution after an- 
other, and the favorite 
resort of professiona| fili- 
busters and revolution- 
ists of Central America. 
Out of it all, eighteen 
years ago, came Zelaya, 
who established himself 
in Nicaragua as_ the 
worst despot Latin 
America has ever seen. 
As president-dictator he 
instituted a systematic 
bleeding of the repub- 
lic, and drained its re- 
sources almost to the 
last drop. By corrup- 
tion of every sort he 
and his satellites grew 
rich, while thousands 
grew poor. No family 














or estate was safe from 
the blasting touch of 
Zelaya. He persecuted, 
imprisoned, murdered, 
and shot. During six- 
teen years of tyrannical rule he inspired that hatred 
of Americans which characterized the revolution just 
ended and exemplified itself in numberless atrocities 
committed by his creatures. 

Zelaya fell a victim to his own arrogance. Follow- 
ing his murder of the Americans, Groce and Cannon, 
in 1909, he fled the wrath of the United States. A 
successful revolution soon drove his henchmen after 
him into exile. 

The victors found themselves in possession of a 
broken, bleeding, and impoverished country. Under 
Zelayism the Nicaraguans had sunk rapidly in civiliza- 
tion, education, and material welfare. The public 
school had almost disappeared from the land. Business 
stagnated; of roads there were practically none, out- 
side the cities; while one dilapidated short rail- 
way line connected the cities of Managua and Granada 
with Corinto, on the Pacific. The people had lost 
all incentive to save, for they had learned that 
the acquisition of property meant only to attract 


The camp of the American marines at Managua 


break of hostilities were Granada and Masaya. Grana- 
da is one of the oldest towns on the Western Conti- 
nent, and its population of 25,000 claims to represent 
the intelligence, culture, wealth, and purest Span- 
ish blood of Nicaragua. The principal building is the 
San Francisco Church, which, because of its size, com- 
manding position, and thick walls, was converted by 
General Mena, while Minister of War, into a combined 
arsenal, prison, storehouse, and fortress under the 
jurisdiction of his illegitimate son, Daniel, a_half- 
witted Indian fanatic. Within an hour of the time 
when Mena attempted his coup d'état at Managua, 
Daniel began to arrest prominent citizens to secure 
contributions. Torture was used to force payments of 
money into the rebel coffers. Prisoners were bound 
and locked together in a small, dirty cell and deprived 
of food and water for days. When they were on the 
point of starvation, food was sold to them at 1,000 
pesos a plate. 

Martin Bernard was one of the leading merchants of 
Granada. He was dragged from his 
house at two o’clock in the morning 





sion of barefooted peons astride quiet 
little gray burros, bearing panniers 
filled with market produce, was 
absent. Not even a face showed at 
the barred windows of the houses 
epposite. Only clouds of dust swept 
down the deserted thoroughfare. 
Through the slovenly streets of the 
Nicaraguan capital there was the 
same appalling absence of activity. 
Doors and windows were all closed 
and barred. The cathedral bell, 
heard at intervals above the roar of 
guns, in contrast to its usual message 
cf peace and good-will, struck a 
double terror to the people’s hearts 
as it sounded its wild alarm. The 
flags of many nations displayed here 
and there gleamed in the bright sun- 
shine and gave the appearance of a 
city deserted in the midst of festivity. 
One flag was notable by its absence 
—the Stars and Stripes. Americans 
in Nicaragua that August day knew 
that, should the horde outside force 
its way into the city, the United 
States flag, wherever displayed, would 
mark that house and its occupants 
for destruction and death. The Amer- 
ican flag would have been the first to 


and taken to the San Francisco fort. 
There he was stripped of his clothing 
and blindfolded, and rebels, with 
knotted ropes and whips, then com- 
pelled him to run about the corridor, 
lashing him at every step. Finally 
he collapsed, exhausted and bleeding. 
Upon regaining consciousness he was 
told that only the payment of 25,000 
pesos would save him from a repeti- 
tion of the same cruel performance. 

Rafael Cuadra is Minister of 
Finance of Nicaragua. Two of his 
brothers were seized in Granada by 








Mena and his men and imprisoned 
for five days, during three of which 
they had neither food nor water. 
They were told that if the govern- 
ment troops came to take Granada 
they and all other loyalists would be 
lined up against the wall of the fort 
and shot. One of the brothers went 
insane. 

On the first day after the out- 
break Daniel Mena sent troops with 
wagons to seize the stocks of godds 
of merchants supposed to be govern- 
ment sympathizers. After a while 
the soldiers began to loot on their 
own account. These _ ill-disguised 











witness murder and rapine, inspired 
by an insane hate, At the very mo- 


American sailors with a two-inch gun guarding Corinto 
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robberies continued for almost two 
months, After Major Butler, in 





command of the American marines, took possession of 
the church, he found inside about two hundred head of 
cattle and horses and stocks of laces, silks, and general 
merchandise of little or no application for military 
uses, 

Women and children did not escape the general 
persecution. ‘The wives and daughters of well-to-do 
citizens hid themselves, passing sometimes from house 
to house across roof-tops to evade the soldiers. When 
captured they were forced to pay contributions. The 
young girls in a French boarding-school were kept in 
constant terror by squads of soldiers in search of food 
or alleged contraband. The directress, Mademoiselle 
Kugénie Angevin, a citizen of France, stated to Minis- 
ter Weitzel that the girls’ dormitory across the street 
irom the academy building was entered at night by 
the troops, under the pretext of looking for govern- 
ment spies disguised as women. 

These outrages against men, women, and young girls 
were committed on people of the very best class. The 
sufferings of the poor were far worse, for within a 
week of the outbreak a system of concentration was 
begun. The people were compelled to remain in the 
city. and as the farmers who ventured into the city 
were robbed by the soldiers, they ceased bringing their 
products to the markets. Thus the poor of the city 
were threatened with starvation. Thousands of them 
were compelled to subsist on cooked green mangoes and 
stewed grasses. They walked the streets from door 
to door begging for something to eat. 

This condition continued for more than six weeks, 
and the young children in particular suffered from the 
lack of nourishment. Death from starvation resulted 
in many cases. On the day of arrival of the American 
marines, one woman with ‘five young children was 
about to take them all out in a boat on the lake to 
drown them in preference to the lingering death from 
starvation that faced them. 

Not only the misery of hunger, but the terror of 
machete and rifle oppressed the people of Granada. 
Mena’s troops revived the Zelaya system of flogging 
and chaining known in Nicaragua as “ palos and gril- 
los.” A native of Chile, who was imprisoned by Mena’s 
soldiers, has informed the American legation at Mana- 
gua of the most horrible brutalities committed by the 
soldiers, and ef which he was an eye-witness while in 
prison. 

Neither Americans nor other foreigners were spared. 
An Italian, Antonio Cassinelli, has made affidavit that 
during the rebel oceupation of Granada his house was 
broken into and robbed by Mena’s soldiers, who com- 
mitted all manner of abuses, violently entering his 
wife’s room and jeopardizing her life and that of her 
new-horn babe.  Cassinelli says that he made com- 
plamt to Mena, and that two days later the soldiers 
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returned and, with machetes, ent down the Italian flag 
above his house and then fired with their rifles at the 
house. Emil Downing, an American citizen, was 
arrested and imprisoned three separate times. Though 
he showed his American citizenship papers, he was 
thrown into jail and starved into paying 5,000 pesos. 
He was arrested again on the day that the American 
marines reached Granada, but was fortunately released 
by Major Butler. The rebel soldiers also entered the 
home of an American woman, Mrs. Inez Etienne, and, 
after robbing her of everything they could use, they 
deliberately destreyed every particle of perishable food 
which they could not carry away, so that she and her 
family were left without other sustenance than green 
mangoes. ‘The daughter sought protection at the rebel 
headquarters and was openly insulted by Mena’s officers. 

The American marines succeeded in entering the city 
and disarming Mena’s forces without firing a shot. 
They brought with them Red Cross provisions. Imme- 
diately the marines were formed into relief squads and 
began the distribution of food to the schools, hospitals, 
and the poor. Eight thousand people were fed the 
first day. 

But it was at Leon, that city of Nicaragua which 
has never recognized any rule but its own, that atroci- 
ties unparalleled even in Central American history 
occurred. General Duron, the federal commander, 
was entrapped in the fortress with’ five hundred of his 
men. Under pretense of averting unnecessary blood- 
shed, the rebels, who seemed to have dropped from the 
sky by the hundred, gave General Duron permission 
to leave the city in peace. Drawing up his men, two 
abreast, General Duron marched his column through 
tlie streets. As they proceeded, strung out in a thin 
line, a withering fire was suddenly opened upon them 
from almost every house along their line of march. 
Caught unawares, all of the five hundred fell victims 
to this treachery. None survived, except four or five, 
who saved their lives by joining the rebels. The bodies 
of the dead were robbed and then mutilated. General 
Duron was not only killed, but disemboweled, and a 
woman hacked his face with a machete. Among this 
heap of the dead were two Americans, Philip Craven 
and Harvey Dodd. Craven was wounded in the fight- 
ing, and his friend, Dodd, to save his life, carried 
him to a near-by house. The rebels pursued them 
there and murdered both. 

The worst treachery was shown by Zeledon at Ma- 
saya. After promising in writing safe passage to the 
American relief train, Zeledon fired with a machine 
gun upon the cars filled with marines. Documents 
discovered Tater showed this rebel fiend gloating over 
the way he had tricked the Americans, although at 
the time he made apology and disclaimed responsi- 
bility for the outrage. 


It is worth while to tell more of the conduct of this 
Zeledon. He occupied two hills near Masaya, between 
which the railroad passed, thus preventing the relief 
of the starving Masayans. Evacuation of this posi- 
tion was demanded. He refused, declaring that every 
one in Masaya might starve before he would move, 
and hurled insults and defiance at Admiral Souther- 
land, the American commander. He accused Admiral 
Southerland of acting in Nicaragua without authority 
of the United States Senate. Threatening resistance 
to the end, on the very eve of the American attack, 
Zeledon deserted his men and took refuge in a 
church in Masaya. At the first sound of battle he 
fled precipitately for the Costa Rican border, taking 
with him twenty-five “ generals.” In their flight his 
party encountered three Nicaraguan women, and, fear- 
ing lest the women disclose the direction of his flight, 
Zeledon murdered all three on the spot. He met his 
end a few hours later in a skirmish with a detachment 
of government cavalry. 

This man, with scores of others of his ilk, had 
swooped down upon Nicaragua like so many vultures 
at the first scent of blood. It was they who sought to 
make of Nicaragua a shambles, for their own purposes 
of plunder and rapine. It was they who were re- 
sponsible for the barbarities and atrocities of the 
warfare masquerading as “revolution.” Their de- 
structive aims were revealed when, foiled in Nicaragua 
by the American forces, more than two hundred of 
them fled to Honduras with the intention of starting 
a revolution against that weak government. To ac- 
complish their purposes their stomachs were pre- 
pared for anything, while they were ever ready 
with fresh devices of torture and new insults to 
humanity. ; 

That such things can be in the very dooryard of the 
United States, in countries which because of our Mon- 
roe Doctrine are supposed by the civilized world to 
be our special province for the benevolent promotion 
of peace, prosperity, and freedom, seems almost in- 
eredible. Yet official despatches to the State Depart- 
ment and the tales recounted by returning eye-wit- 
nesses leave no shadow of doubt as to the atrocious 
nature of the happenings in Nicaragua. 

Here is a proper subject for the righteous indigna- 
tion of the American people and serious consideration 
on the part of the United States government and Con- 
gress. It is not so much that the American flag has 
been outraged, that representatives of the United States 
government have been insulted and attacked, Amer- 
ican property despoiled, and even American citizens 
murdered, as it is that thousands of innocent people 
are slaughtered, depraved, and held in bondage by the 
machinations of professional revolutionists and plun- 
derers of already impoverished lands. 





WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


An Open Letter to Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, formerly President of the United States 
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ee SOBUGRETS are vain things. Nothing 
ee zg is so futile as self-reproach. Yet as 





vi) you sum it all up, Mr. Roosevelt, 
MWY and search your conscience, and 
<2 balance what you “have lost as 
PY) against what you have failed to gain, 
can you honestly declare that you 
4533 believe it paid? Has it been worth 
$2 while? 

Compare your position now to what it was and 
what it might have been at this very day. You were 
once a great leader of a great party. You occupied 
a position of extraordinary power and_ influence. 
Kurope listened to you. Asia heard and pondered 
your words. Your own country gave you attention. 
Whether for good or evil, you were a force. You did 
many things that were unwise, more often than not 
you made the judicious grieve, your acts as well as 
your actions could not always stand close scrutiny. 
Yet through the gift of dominating personality, tre- 
mendous physical vitality, an alert mind and reten- 
tive memory that enabled you to absorb the thoughts 
of other men, you struck out for yourself a great place 
in the world. 

You had the greatest opportunity ever vouchsafed 
man. The time was ripe for a great leader—a really 
great leader. Your party had been in power so long 
that it had become arrogant, corrupt, inefficient. It 
had become a party of monopoly and special privilege. 
The party that had made war for freedom had sold 
itself into slavery. From a feeble opposition it feared 
nothing. The public was tired of vague promises that 
had no meaning, of lavish promises that were never 
fulfilled. ‘Chere were certain wholesome reforms that 
it demanded, and it looked to you to carry them out. 
A man is so often taken for what he proclaims him- 
self to be. You belonged to what is known as “ the 
better element. You were labeled reformer. You 
had championed the cause of civil-service reform 
against the spoilsmen and the spoils-seeking politician. 
In the flush of your youth, fired by a fine sense of 
duty, you had shown your detestation of the unworthy 
by joining the noble band of mugwumps. . You had 
preached the ideal. Well, the world took you for what 
it believed vou to be and saw in you a crusader to re- 
generate society; believing that no matter what hap- 
pened you would hold true to the faith. 

It is a mournful thing to see a great opportunity 
wasted. History will say, Mr. Roosevelt, that you 
wasted vour opportunity and frittered away your 
time. History will tell succeeding generations that 
you accomplished nothing. Historians will search in 
vain for a single achievement. Your biographers and 
partisans—who are not historians—will say you 
aroused the public conscience; history, which is as 
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impartial in its judgments as fate is indifferent to the 
fame of man, will say that you perverted the public 
conscience by your precept and example. I am willing 
to give you the benefit of every doubt. I am willing 
to believe that according to your own distorted vision 
you saw the light, but it was a light that blazed the 
path to destruction. Into the hearts of men you 
poured malice and all uncharitableness; into their 


‘heads you put envy; you destroyed their faith. De- 


stroy faith that is the worship of false idols and nu 
one shall challenge vou, but to destroy faith and offer 
nothing in return, that is cruel. You attacked courts 
and legislatures, you taught men to believe that purity 
no longer existed and dishonesty sat enthroned. You 
took from men the things they cherished, but you 
gave nothing. You came at a time of unrest. You 
fostered it. You had no remedy to offer. You could 
feed the flame, but it needed a wiser head than yours 
to keep the fire within limits. 

I have said that you accomplished nothing, but this 
I retract. There stands to your credit one achieve- 
ment so great that I am almost inclined to bestow 
upon you, Mr. Roosevelt, the title of Genius. Single- 
handed, in a day almost as great movements are 
measured, seemingly without effort you were able to 
do that which millions of Americans had essayed with 
desperate energy for fifty years and failed. The Re- 
publican party was the target for Democratic attack. 
At times its lines had broken, it had more than once 
been forced to capitulate to superior numbers, but it 
had surrendered with the honors of war and returned 
to battle with renewed strength and courage. It had 
been vanquished, but never defeated. You wrecked 
the Republican party. Surely history shall not deem 
a man entirely unworthy of notice who with the sling 
of David could bring the Goliath of politics to its 
knees. 

When you entered the White House, Mr. Roosevelt, 
your party, perfectly disciplined, captained by veteran 
leaders, superbly organized, was in the majority in 
both House and Senate. When you went out your 
party was disorganized, its discipline broken, its 
leaders weary of contending against the mutiny you 
had encouraged. There are people ungenerous enough 
to believe that you purposely left -your party bleeding 
at every pore so that you might be called back to bind 
up the wounds your hand inflicted. You alone will 
know whether this charge be true or false, the world 
knows how you showed your gratitude for the honors 
so lavishly bestowed by your party. Even then all 
might have been well, you might still have retained 
your prestige and commanded your inifuence, had you 
been content to play the game as a man should. Fair 
play required that you should leave Mr. Taft alone. 
You must needs interfere. You gave encouragement 
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to his enemies, you lent willing ear to tale-bearers, 
sedition and mutiny met no reproof from you. You 
began then that course that led not to Armageddon, 
as you boastfully declared, but to Waterloo. Only an 
insatiable lust for power plunged you into the fight 
in 1910. Your weakness is that you cannot wait; it is 
your misfortune that you are always ina hurry. You 
have yet to learn the lesson that not a single grain of 
sand can run through the hour-glass of time beyond 
its ordained speed. 

Your followers already talk of your nomination in 
1916, and they not only see you nominated but elected, 
as most of them did in this year of grace. I think 
it more than probable that defeat has not chastened 
you and that you are still foolish enough to believe 
that four years hence you will be returned to the 
Presidency. May I suggest, Mr. Roosevelt, that you 
disabuse your mind of that hope, which can only lead 
te added disappointment. Your pursuit of the Presi- 
dency is the chase of an ignis fatuus. You have given 
some study to theehistory of your own people, and you 
are credited with.almost intuitive knowledge of their 
temperament. With this equipment the meaning of 
jast week’s election ought to be clear, and it is that 
meaning which is so gratifying to the hundreds of 
thousands of Americans whose votes made possible the 
election of Governor Wilson. 

You believe that four years hence your minority of 
a week ago last Tuesday will have been transformed 
into a majority. You are mistaken. It will not be. 
Your countrymen are emotional and often foolish, but 
you can recall no time in the history of your country 
when the whole people were mad. On the contrary, a 
majority of the people are always sane, always able 
to think for themselves and to see the dangers con- 
fronting them. You must convert the majority before 
you can hope for success, and that conversion is im- 
possible. Instead of being stronger four years hence, 
you will be weaker. In 1910 you had the prestige of 
success, which was a tremendous asset. You were— 
you will pardon me if I mention it—defeated. This 
year you had the prestige of former success to balance 
against the humiliation of defeat, and the superstition 
of your invincibility was no longer a bogy. Four 
years hence your opponents will say contemptuously, 
“We shall have to beat him again,” and they will pro- 
ceed to do it as thoroughly as they did last week. 
Then, Mr. Roosevelt, you will become not a serious 
candidate, but a standing joke. 

Four years may bring reflection and understanding. 
Let me hope so. Four years may perhaps not be too 
long a time, Mr. Roosevelt, for you to determine to 
your own satisfaction whether it was really worth 
while for you to wreck the Republican party to 
gratify an undisciplined ambition. 
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THE PRISONER 


N a fine day of early summer in a 

London garden, before the birds had 

rie, lost their spring song, or the pear- 

Ye trees dropped their last blossom, our 

ko) friend said suddenly, “ Why, there’s 
a goldfinech!” 

Blackbirds there were, thrushes, 
and tits in plenty, an owl at night, 
and a Christopher Columbus of a 
cuckoo, who solemnly, once a year, mistook this green 
island of trees for the main lands of Kent and Surrey, 
but a goldfinch—never! 

“JT hear it—over there!” our friend said, and, get- 
ting up, he walked toward the house. 

When he came back our friend sat down again and 
said, “I didn’t know that you kept a cage-bird!” 

We admitted that the cook had a canary. 

There was silence. Some strong feeling had been 
aroused that neither of us could understand. Suddenly 
he burst out: “I can’t bear things in cages—ani- 
mals, birds, or men. I hate to see or think of them.” 
And looking at us angrily, as though we had taken an 
advantage in drawing from him this confession, he 
went on quickly: 

“I was staying in a German town some years ago, 
with a friend who was making inquiries into social 
matters. He asked me one day to go over a prison 
with him. I had never seen one, then, and I agreed. 
It was just such a day as this—perfectly clear sky, 
and with that cool dancing sparkle on everything that 
you only see in some parts of Germany. The prison, 
which stood in the middle-of the town, was one of 
those, shaped like a star, that have been built over 
there on the plan of Pentonville. The system, they 
told us, was the same that you might have seen work- 
ing here many years ago. The Germans were then, and 
still, no doubt, are, infatuated with the idea of im- 
muring their prisoners in complete solitude. But it 
was a new toy to them then, and they were playing 
with it with that sort of fanatical thoroughness which 
the Germans give to everything they take up. I don’t 
want to describe this prison, or what we saw in it; 
as far as an institution run on such dreadful lines 
can be, it was, I dare say, humane; the governor, at 
all events, impressed me favorably. I’ll simply tell you 
of the one thing which I shall never forget, because it 
symbolized to me forever the caging of all creatures, 
animal or human, great or small.” 

Our friend paused; then, with an added irritation 
in his voice, as though aware of doing violence to his 
natural reserve, he went on: 

“We had been all over the grisly place when the 
governor asked my friend whether he would like to 
see one or two of the life prisoners. 

“*T will show you one,’ he said, ‘ who has been here 
twenty-seven years. He is, you will understand ’—I 
remember his very words—‘a little worn by his long 
confinement.’ 

“While we were going toward this prisoner’s cell 
they told us his story. He had been a cabinet-maker’s 
assistant, and, still quite a boy, became infatuated 
with the wife of his own employer. One night, being 
surprised at a stolen meeting. with his inamorata, he 
blindly struck out and killed the husband on the spot. 
He was sentenced to death, but on the intervention of 
some royalty who had been upset by the sight of 
corpses, I believe at the battle of Sadowa, his sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. 

“ When we entered his cell he was standing perfectly 
still, gazing at his work. He looked quite sixty, though 
he couldn’t have been more than forty-six—a bent, 
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trembling ruin of a figure, covered by a drab-colored 
apron. His face had the mealy hue and texture, as 
it were, of all prisoners’ faces. He seemed to have no 
features; his cheeks were hollow; his eyes large, but, 
looking back, I can’t remember their color—if, indeed, 
they had any color at all. As we passed in, one by 
one, through the iron door, he took off his round cap, 
drab-colored too, like everything about him, showing 
his dusty, nearly bald head, with a few short gray hairs 
on end, and stood in an attitude of ‘attention,’ humbly 


staring at us. He was like an owl surprised by day- 
light. 

“* Have you ever seen a little child ill for the first 
time—full of bewilderment at its own suffering? His 
face was like that, but so extraordinarily gentle! We 


had seen many of the prisoners, and he was the only 
one that had that awful gentleness. The sound of his 
voice, too: ‘Ja, Herr Direktor—nein, Herr Direktor!’ 
soft and despairing—I remember it now—there was 
not a breath of will-power left.” 

Our friend paused, frowning in his effort to re- 
create the scene. “He held in his hand,” he went on 
presently, “a sheet of stiff paper, on which he had been 
transcribing the New Testament in letters from a code 
of writing for the deaf and dumb. When he passed his 
thin fingers over the type to show us how easily the 
deaf and dumb could read it, you could see that his 
hands were dusty like a miller’s. There was nothing 
in the cell to produce that dust, and in my belief it 
was not dust on his hands, but some excretion from 
that human plant running to seed; and when he held 
the sheet of paper up it trembled like a moth’s wing. 

“One of us asked him who invented the system he 
was working at, mentioning some name or other. 
‘Nein, nein,’ he said, and stood shivering with eager- 
ness to recollect the right name. At last he drooped 
his head and mumbled out: ‘ Ah, Herr Direktor, ich 
kann nicht!’ But all of a sudden the name came 
bursting from his lips. At that moment, for the first 
time, he actually looked like a man. I never before 
then realized the value of freedom; the real meaning of 
our relations with other human beings; the necessity 
for the mind’s being burnished from minute to minute 
by sights and sounds, by the need for remembering 
and using what we remember. This fellow had no use, 
you see, for memory in his life; he was like a plant 
placed where no dew can possibly fall on it. To watch 
that look pass over his face at the mere remembrance 
of a name was like catching sight of a tiny scrap of 
green leaf in the heart of a withered shrub. Man is 
really very wonderful—the most enduring creature that 
has ever been produced!” 

Our friend rose, and began pacing up and down. 

“His world was not a large one—about fourteen 
feet by eight. He lived in it for twenty-seven years, 
without a mouse even for a friend. They do things 
thoroughly in prisons. Think of the tremendous vital 
force that must go to the making of the human organ- 
ism, for a man to live through that. . . . What do you 
imagine,” he went on, turning to us suddenly, .“ kept 
even a remnant of his reason alive? You don’t know? 
While we were still looking at his ‘deaf and dumb’ 
writing, he suddenly handed us a piece of wood about 
the size of a large photograph—the painting of a 
young girl, seated in the very center of a garden, with 
bright-colored flowers in her hand; in the background 
was a narrow, twisting stream with some rushes, and 
a queer bird, rather like a raven, standing on the bank. 
And by the side of the girl a tree with large hanging 


fruits, strangely symmetrical, unlike any tree that 


ever grew, yet with something in it that is in all 
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trees, a look as if they had spirits and were the 
friends of man. The girl was staring straight at us 
with her perfectly round, blue eyes, and the flowers 
she held in her hand seemed also to stare at us. The 
whole picture, it appeared to me, was full of—what 
shall I say?—a kind of wonder. It had all the 
crude color and drawing of an early Italian painting, 
the same look of difficulty conquered by sheer devotion. 
One of us asked him if he had learned to draw before 
his imprisonment; but the poor fellow misunderstood 
the question. ‘ Nein, nein,’ he said, ‘the Herr Direck- 
tor knows I had no model. It is a faney picture!’ 
and the smile he gave us would have made a devil 
weep! He had put into that picture all that his soul 
longed for—woman, flowers, birds, trees, blue sky, 
running water: and all the wonder of his spirit that 
he was cut off from them. He had been at work on it, 
they said, for eighteen years, destroying and repeating, 
until he had produced this hundredth version. It was 
his masterpiece. There he had been condemned for life 
to this living death-—without scent, sight, hearing, or 
touch of any natural object, without even the memory 
of them, evolving from his starved soul this vision of 
a young girl with eyes full of wonder, and flowers in 
her hand. It was the greatest triumph of the human 
spirit and the greatest testimony to the power of art 
that I have ever seen.” 

Our friend uttered a short, sharp laugh. “So thick- 
skinned, however, is a man’s mind that I didn’t even 
then grasp the agony of that man’s life. But I did 
later. I happened to see his eyes as he was trying to 
answer some question of the governor’s about his 
health. To my dying day I shall never forget them. 
They were incarnate tragedy—all those eternities of 
solitude and silence he had lived through, all the eter- 
nities he had still to live through before they buried 
him in the graveyard outside, were staring out of 
them. They had more sheer pitiful misery in them 
than all the eyes put together of all the free men I’ve 
ever seen. I couldn’t stand the sight of them, and hur- 
ried out of the cell. I felt then, and ever since, what 
they say the Russians feel—for all their lapses into 
savagery—the sacredness of suffering. I felt that we 
ought all of us to have bowed down before him; that 
I, though I was free and righteous, was a charlatan 
and sinner in the face of that living crucifixion. What- 
ever crime he had committed—I don’t care what it 
was—that poor lost creature had been so sinned 
against that I was as dirt beneath his feet. When I 
think of him—there still, for all I know—TI feel a sort 
of frenzy rising in me against my own kind. I feel 
the miserable aching of all the caged creatures in the 
world.” 

Our friend turned his head away, and for quite a 
minute did not speak. “On our way back, I remem- 
ber,” he said at last, “we drove through the Stadt 
Park. There it was free and light enough; all kinds 
of trees—limes, copper-beeches, oaks, sycamores, pop- 
lars, birches, and apple-trees—were in blossom, were 
giving out their scent; every branch and leaf was 
glistening with happiness. The place was full of birds, 
the symbols of freedom, fluttering about and singing 
their loudest in the sun—it was all enchanted ground. 
And I well remember thinking that in the whole range 
of Nature only men and spiders torture other creatures 
in that long-drawn-out kind of way; and only men do‘ 
it in cold blood to their own species. That—so far as 
I know—is a fact in natural history; I can tell you 
that to see, once for all, as I did, in that man’s eyes, 
its unutterable misery, is never to feel the same toward 
your own kind again.” 





ASQUITH THE ACHIEVER 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


LZ sere present session of the British 

NOH Parliament promises to be one of 
ix the most arduous and contentious 
on record. Three first-class meas- 
2 ures—the bill granting Home Rule 
to Ireland, the <bill disestablishing 
the Episcopal Church in Wales, and 
the bill reforming and enlarging the 
electoral system and thus bringing 
upon the carpet once more the question of woman 
s@ffrage—are all scheduled for disposal. ‘And, in addi- 
tien, tiicre is the normal business not only of Great 
Britain, but. of the British Empire, to be transacted; 
foreign affairs, especially since the outbreak*~in the 
Balkans, have assumed an ominous’ look; and with 
every month, almost with every week that passes, the 
unescapable routine of administration, and the stress 
and anxieties of all who essay the task of government 
in a modern state, grow heavier and heavier. I re- 
member some eighteen months ago I sought and was 
accorded an interview with President Taft. 1t took 
place in the executive-room at the White House toward 
the close of the day that I had no reason to think was 
any more harassing and crowded than its predecessors 
had been or than its successors would be. Every 
shopkeeper and professional man in Washington had 
hong ago finished with the business of the day and 
gone home. Yet the President was still at work. IL 
sat in his room, almost at his elbow, for nearly half 
a hour before he could find a moment even to ex- 
change a greeting with me. Secretaries came and 
went with bulky and important-looking files of docu- 
ments. ‘There were letters to be written, letters to be 
read through and signed, letters to be dictated; plans 
for the ordering of the morrow had to be made; an 
infinity of worrying minuti pressed round that genial 
giant at his desk; he grappled with them in his easy, 
effortless way, as though he rather enjoyed their 
onrush than otherwise; but it was at last with a 
great heave of relief that Mr. Taft put down his pen 
and turned round to me with a “ Well, Mr. Brooks, ’m 
glad to see you. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. President,” I answered, “ you can accept my 
condolences on being the most seandalously overworked 
man in America.” He let loose a hearty gale of laugh- 
ter; but really the way we of to-day, whatever our 
nationality, overwork our rulers is no laughing matter. 
There isn’t a king or a president or a cabinet minister 
anywhere who is not well-nigh badgered to death. To 
be a statesman nowadays is to part altogether with 
time to think. It is to shoulder a burden that in my 
opinion will have to be lightened if democracy is to 
realize its hopes and opportunities. An American 
President in one way escapes the pressure that falls 
upon the heads of other systems of government: he 
does not have to appear in Congress. But a British 
Prime Minister is not only the chief executive to a 
very large and real extent, but he has also to lead 
his party, unfold his measures, and defend his actions 
for hours every day on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. I do not know that either would gain much in 
the way of an easier life if President Taft and Mr. 
Asquith were to exchange offices. Both of them are 
caught up in an inexorable, pounding treadmill of 
work that they can only evade by quitting the service 
of the people altogether. 

Like Mr. Taft, Mr. Asquith seems to stand the strain 
of governing pretty well. I saw him the other day 
passing through the lobbies of the House—as fine a 
picture of physical robustness and alert intelligence 
as one could wish to see. The hair is whiter, the face 
more deeply marked, the fine, rugged expanse of fore- 
head shows a sterner and more compressed aspect, 
hut the eye is as bright, the step as firm, the whole 
bearing of the man as confident and stalwart as though 
his four years in the Premiership, so far from wearing 
on him, had been precisely the tonic he needed. Yet 
those four years have been a time of ceaseless anxiety 
and indefatigable toil. It has fallen to Asquith to 
preside over a government unique in British annals 
for the many-sided energy of its reforming vigor. He 
has conducted a profound constitutional revolution to 
a successful issue. He faced last year not only the 
imminent chance of a war with Germany, but the 
most surprising and sinister outbreak of social and in- 
dustrial discontent that has ever threatened the in- 
ternal peace of the British Isles; and hardly had he 
weathered the railway strike and the Morocco crisis 
than he was engulfed in the long agony of the miners’ 
strike, with its aftermath of a coal famine, industrial 
paralysis, and a huge and nation-wide increase in the 
volume of unemployment. Only a man of the stoutest 
fiber, physical and mental, could have grappled with 
this converging onset of difficulties and still remained 
master of himself, with all his faculties braced instead 
of weakened by the struggle. 

But that is Asquith all over. He is a man who 
throughout his career has shown a consistent capacity 
for rising to the occasion. He has never to my 
knowledge failed in anything he has undertaken. At 
this moment he stands head and shoulders above any 
ether man in British publie life, except Mr. Balfour. 
As a debater there is nobody in the House of Commons 
who even approaches his deadly and lucid effectiveness. 
{s a party leader there has been no one since Glad- 
stone more sure of himself, more competent to impose 
his will, with a greater instinct for command or with 
a firmer grasp over policy and administration alike. 
The Opposition papers and orators have for years been 
assuring the world that the Prime Minister was a 
mere figurehead in his own Cabinet, that the real con- 
trol of affairs was in Mr. Lloyd George’s or Mr. 
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Churchill’s hands, and that Mr. Asquith, besides being 
the shuttlecock of his colleagues, was the obsequious 
slave of Mr. Redmond and the Irish Nationalists. And 
thousands no doubt have believed it, because in politics 
people will believe anything. Yet there never was a 
more fantastic misapprehension. If there is one thing 
Asquith never has been and never could be, it is a time- 
serving politician, with his mind or conscience in some 
one else’s keeping. In the old days of his Home Secre- 
taryship, when for a while he was the idol of Labor, 
when he was stretching all the powers of his office in 
the cause of social and industrial reform, and when he 
was fitting the nation with a new sense of its responsi- 
bilities, he none the less on three crucial occasions— 
the release of the Irish dynamiters, the right of the 
unemployed to meet in Trafalgar Square, and the riots 
at the Featherstone mines—did not hesitate to stand 
up to Labor in the country, and to his political-allies 
in the House of Commons, when he was convinced that 
the public interest demanded it. And last year when 
the railway men were on strike and only a_hair’s 
breadth separated Great Britain from a convulsion ap- 
proaching the horrors of civil war, Asquith flung 
* politics ” to the winds, never stopped for a moment 
to think how his action might influence the votes, 
turned his face “ home to the instant need of things,” 
and by a stroke of matured decisiveness and resolution 
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headed off the most appalling peril that could have 
threatened any modern community. I do not know if 
the legend of Mr. Asquith’s flabbiness and squeezability 
obtains in America. If it does, let those who are in- 
clined to subscribe study his course of action on the 
occasions I have referred to, and study also the re- 
morseless determination with which he carried to 
victory the long struggle of Liberalism against the 
House of Lords. In Great Britain itself people are at 
last beginning to take the Prime Minister’s real 
measure. They have long known him as a master of 
compressed and sun-clear speech; they now see that 
when he promises he always performs, that he can act 
as firmly, sharply, and pertinently as he talks, and 
above all, with as little fuss and as few flourishes. 
Fuss and flourishes, indeed, are accessories with 
which Mr. Asquith has always managed to dispense. 
In the judgment of the mob he would probably stand 
higher if he had not so rigidly eschewed the artifices 
that most politicians cultivate even to ostentation. He 
is one of the least dramatic or sensational of men; 
there are no purple patches in his career, or in his 
oratory; he makes the mistake of doing things, or 
appearing to do them, too easily; one gets almost a 
sense of monotony from a survey of his achievements. 
As a boy he took all the school prizes. As a youth he 
won the blue ribbon of classical scholarship, the 
Balliol, became president of the Oxford Union—the 
famous debating society of the university—took a 
“double first,” carried off the Craven scholarship, and 
so impressed his professors and fellow undergraduates, 
from Dr. Jowett downward, that perhaps no man 
ever left Oxford amid so many or such confident pre- 
dictions of a brilliant future. He matured early, and 
a character sketch of him in those Oxford years would 
probably need little modification in detail and none 
at all in essentials to-day. A companionable youth 
among his chosen associates, but at no pains to be 
popular or ingratiating outside his own circle; a hard 
reader and nothing of an athlete, with few recreations 
beyond whist, chess, and talk; a lucid, confident, some- 
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what arrogant, but undeniably effective debater at 
the Union; one whom a few swore by and many, per- 
haps, were more inclined to swear at, but of whose 
ability, directness, strength of character, and dry, 
triumphant adequacy there could be no question—sueh 
was Asquith some forty years ago, and such in the 
fundamentals of mind and temperament he remains to- 
day. It was only a few years after leaving Oxford, but 
years of wholesome struggle and difficulty, that he was 
recognized as one of the most effective of English advo- 
cates; in Parliament he attracted Gladstone’s favor- 
ing notice with almost his first speech; step by step 
he has mounted up, till he is now the most powerful 
man in the British Empire. And it has all been done 
without theatricality or self-advertisement, with no 
attempt to dazzle his contemporaries or force their 
applause, and without the least assistance from those 
advantages of birth, wealth, and social connections 
that in England more than in any other country 
smooth the path of political and legal ambition. 

Asquith’s career is as fully an edifice of his own 
rearing as Lloyd George’s or John Burns’s. A York- 
shireman of Puritan stock, born in moderate circum- 
stances, he has made his own way on his own merits. 
He might stand alengside of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the president of the Local Government 
Board as a product and representative of that newer 
England in which men are judged and rewarded for 
what they are and do, and not for the non-essentials 
of lineage or means or social position. Yet, though 
and in the best sense a self-made man, Asquith has 
never touched the imagination of the country as 
many lesser men have done, or roused it to a passion 
either of enthusiasm or detestation. There is some- 
thing of coldness in the popular conception of, and 
attitude toward, the Prime Minister; he is not: one 
of those, as Lloyd George most decidedly is, whom 
you are violently for or violently against; even his 
ewn followers regard him with pride, respect, admira- 
tion, and an implicit confidence in his unfailing ade- 
quacy, rather than with affection. Of Asquith, as of 
Sir Robert Peel, posterity may say that, if only his 
personality had equaled his performances, he would 
have been the greatest of all British Premiers. As it 
is, the real Asquith, whose praises are sung by his 
friends—the man of quick, vivid, and hearty emotions, 
of genial considerateness, of warm and_ tolerant 
humanity—goes almost unsuspected by the general 
public; and Lord Rosebery never surprised England 
more than when he went bail for it that Mr. Asquith 
possessed qualities of heart even more remarkable 
than his qualities of head. The average man remains 
to this day somewhat unconvinced. He finds in the 
Prime Minister few of those amiable and attractive 
weaknesses and’ accomplishments that _ irresistibly 
engage the popular interest. Nobody disputes the 
genuineness of his abilities or the sincerity of his 
Liberalism, or affects to deny that he has amply 
earned every success he has won. Yet nobody is really 
thrilled by him. A rather hard, self-centered, or at 
any rate self-contained, embodiment of all the efficien- 
cies; one whom it is difficult to think of as ever 
having been young, expansive, and indiscreet; not 
without a touch of Oxford “superiority”; apt to 
treat stupidity as a crime; a first-class fighting man, 
always at the top of his form and able at any moment 
to bring all his powers into play, yet somehow spoil- 
ing the effect of his triumphs by the austere and un- 
sympathetic self-assurance with which he enters the 
lists and the mechanical regularity with which he 
routs his antagonists—it is in such ways as these that 
Englishmen generally think of Mr. Asquith. 

It is his self-repression that very largely accounts 
for the fact that Mr. Asquith is a greater figure in 
Parliament than in the country, and that among the 
mass of the people his personality is not the invalu- 
able asset that Gladstone’s was to the party he leads. 
But it is a quality, on the whole, by which he gains 
more than he loses. It attunes him to a moderation 
of speech and bearing that by contrast with the 
harangues and demeanor of some of his colleagues 
seems positively piquant. He is scrupulous of the 
dignities and traditions of his high office, of the 
decencies and amenities of Parliamentary debate, of 
the repute and decorum of public life; and of by no 
raeans all of his associates can as much be said. If 
he were to seem as human as he really is, if his draw- 
bridge were oftener down, if he appeared less com- 
pletely barricaded against the possibility of commit- 
ting an indiscretion, if he were a little less metallic 
and a little more mellow—why, then, he would not 
be Asquith. In the somewhat bloodless rigidity of 
excellence and competence that runs through all he 
gays and does, in his air of grave and steadfast aloof- 
ness, in the workings of his penetrating and disen- 
tangling mind, and indeed, in his whole “ atmosphere,” 
he greatly resembles an American statesman whom I 
have long reckoned among the ablest men on either 
side of the Atiantic—Mr. Elihu Root. Mr. Root has 
never been as thoroughly and as searchingly tested as 
Mr. Asquith has been, and the world has consequently 
never had a chance of learning with full exactitude 
how much of the genuine stuff of statesmanship and 
of the governing and administrating faculty he has in 
him. But had he ever been so tested one imagines 
from the evidence of his achievements in the War 
Department and as Secretary of State that he would 
have achieved the same sort of success and in very 
much the same sort of way as Mr. Asquith, and that 
the impression left upon the American mind would 
have been almost identical with the impression that 
Mr. Asquith makes on the mind of England. 
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DIOGENES AND THE HONEST MAN 


IOGENES was delighted. Apparently his long 
D=« painfully weary search was ended. The 

honest man was found at last. He had heard the 
fellow speak before a large multitude of people, and 
never since the original promulgation of the Ten Com. 
mandments had there been a more forceful presenta- 
tion of noble injunctions, convincing asseverations, 
and uplifting sentiments than were there so impres- 
sively delivered to the cheering masses. There was 
but one doubter in all that gathering of humanity, 
and his sneering interruption with his question of 
suspicion elicited a reply that quieted any misgivings 
that might still have remained in Diogenes’s heart. 

“What do you expect to get out of this?” roared 
the doubter. 

The speaker paused, and eyed his questioner amiably. 

“What do I expect to get out of this, my friend?” he 
answered. “I will tell you—for the question con- 
ceived in impertinence is yet singularly pertinent, and 
wholly welcome to me. I shall answer you as frankly 
as I know how. I’m going to get all I can out of it. I 
make no pretense to unselfishness, my friends. I am 
not promulgating ideals for my health. I am out for 
Number One every time. I am looking after myself 
just as I hope you are all looking after yourselves. 
Let there be no mistake about it. I am not working 
for nothing, and I would not have you suspect for an 
instant that I am pleading for your interests alone, 
for that is not the truth. Me, I, myself, as well as 
you, are to be the beneficiaries of this movement, and 
I am in it for all that it is worth!” 

“A fine, frank, manly answer,” said Diogenes, 
blowing out his lantern. “I have arrived. The honest 
man is found at last.” 

Whereupon the sage invited the speaker to join him 
in a light repast, which the latter, being hungry, ac- 
cepted with alacrity, filiing himself eagerly with the 
good things the wise old host provided. 

The supper over, Diogenes went to the desk to pay 
his score, and then returned to the table to find that 
the stranger had flown. 

“I should like to have conversed longer with him,” 
said Diogenes, as he reached under the table for his 
lantern. 

But alas, it was not there! 

The honest man had taken it with him! 





ON THE ROAD 

Ir was geting very late and Dubbleigh’s gasolene had 
given out. 

‘“* Anybody around here got any gasolene?” he asked, 
drawing up at a small hotel by the roadside. 

““Nobody but me,” said the landlord. 

“Good,” said Dubbleigh. ‘“ How much do you want 
for it?” 

“Couldn’t sell it to ye to-day,” said the landlord. 
“It’s Sunday.” 

“But see here, my friend,” protested Dubbleigh. 
“ What can I do; I—” 

“Ye might put up here for the night,” said the 
landlord, indifferently. “I got a nice room | can 
let ye have for seven dollars.” 





NOT SURPRISING 
Pat was visiting the zoo and stood in awe before 
the hippopotamus. 
“ Bigorry,” said he, “ Oi don’t wonder they call him 
th’ hippypottymus! Just look at thim hips!” 





CONVERTED 
“ WELL, what is it?” demanded Tompkins, stopping 
his car on signal from the wayfarer. 
“You’re under arrest,’ said the wayfarer. “ 1’m 
taown constabule and ye come the last tive miles in 
seven minutes.” 














MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


The constable climbed in and ‘'ompkins let out at 
full speed again, carrying that official forty miles 
outside of his jurisdiction in just sixty minutes. 

* By crackey!” cried the constable as he climbed out 
to walk back, “I don’t blame ye; it’s wuth it!” 














NIGHTMARE OF A VISITOR TO OUR CITY 





STRIKING A BARGAIN 


BARNLEY’S car was hub-deep in the sands, and the 
tide was rising fast. 

“ Hi, there!” he cried to a farmer who was engaged 
in filling a wagon with seaweed. “What ‘Il you 
charge to pull me out of this?” 


“Oh, fifty dollars, I guess,” replied the farmer. 

“ Fifty dollars?” roared Barnley. “ Jerusalem, man, 
isn’t that rather high?” 

“ Wa-al, I dunno,” said the farmer, resuming work 
on the seaweed. ‘“’Tain’t no higher than that there 
tide ‘11 be in about an hour.” 


THE OPTIMIST 
“ By George,” said the pessimist, “I can’t see any 
silver lining to this cloud of the high cost of living. 
Every blessed thing under the canopy has gone up.” 
“Oh, no,” returned the optimist. ‘“ With the ap- 
proach of winter thermometers are getting lower every 
day.” 


THE FOOTBALL GAME 

“Go it, Bilkins! Wake up, Jones! Never mind 
your busted bones. Grab the ball, now—Slithers—run! 
Gee! Ain’t he a number one? Bully, Hulker! Slam 
his nose! Hi, there, Snifkins—quit that pose—get 
your back on in that rush! Gosh! His spine is made 
o’ mush! 

“Who’s that plowing up the grass with his nose 
beneath the mass? ‘Tinker? Gee, but that’s tough 
luck—he’s worth ten men in a buck. Wow—that 
Higgins makes me sick! Wasn’t that a punky kick? 
Come now, fellers, one good cheer while old Slithers 
finds his ear! 

““No, Miss Barker, you’re quite right. Football 
never was polite! Good boy, Tompy! Hully gee! 
Good old Tomp’s the boy for me. Go on through, Bill! 
Look at that! That’s right, bust him in the slat! 
What’s the whistle for? That youth Blenkinsop has 
lost a tooth. 

“Who’s that lying over there with his toes up in 
the air? Looks like Winkle—Bobby Tibbs tried to 
butt through Winkle’s ribs—still, he’ll get his letter, 
so there’s no cause for tears of woe. Yes—it seems a 
brutal shame, but you see, ma’am, it’s the game!” 

Horace Dopp Gastrir. 
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THE RED POLICE 


The faithful Service of the Red Men who Maintain the Peace on the 


Reservations, often at Risk of Life and Dishonor among their’ own People 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
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A group of Crow police. 


SAN common with other wild game, ro- 
mance has become scarce and shy 
in the West. It must be hunted 
down with the utmost faithfulness 
and precision, and then, as the sci- 
ence books tell us about radium, the 
y ER sum total of it can be put in a pill- 
box. But on almost any Western 
Indian reservation romance comes 
weet one, instead of being hunted. Sit down in any 
Indian agent’s office, with the dust of civilization still 
on you, and your muscles still stiff from your long 
stage-ride, and there will come the pat-pat of mocca- 
sined feet in the hall. You look up artd see an Indian 
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Doctor John, Chief of the Navajo Police 


framed in the doorway, and instinctively you feel that 
romance has arrived. After you have been inspected, 
and the pat-pat dies away in the hall, the agent tells 
you a story about the momentary visitor that confirms 
the promptings of your instinct. 

If it happens that the caller wears the blue uniform 
of the reservation police, the story is certain to be 
appealing, for these hard- riding, straight-shooting 
guardians of the red man’s lonely domain face condi- 
tions that call for hardihood and courage in the ulti- 
mate. Unlike the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
and our own Texas Rangers, the Indian police have few 
to sing their praises. They make no reports, aside from 
the few grunts of explanation that are furnished the 
agent. That individual’s transcript is in the form 
of a report to the government—and who reads govern- 
ment reports in these days when there is so much 
more attractive literature beckoning from every news- 
stand? Deeds of heroism have passed unnoticed _be- 
cause they have happened on Indian reservations, which 
are like stretches of back-water, close to the surging 
tides of civilization and yet remote from all their 
influences. 

The courage of the Indian police is not always 
purely physical. It takes moral stamina to stand with 
the white men in enforcing rules that are unpopular 
with the policeman’s own people. On the Crow Indian 
reservation, in Montana, the second in command of the 
native police is a huge old fellow named Fire Bear, 
whe slew the most popular medicine-man the Crows 
ever had, at a time when the tribe seemed ready to 
follow their idol on the war-path. The medicine-man 
was a young brave named Ches-che-pah, which means, 
literally translated, “ W raps-up-his-horse’s-tail,” In- 


Big Medicine is the man with the gloves and Lieutenant Fire Bear is on his left 


dians, when going on the war-path, always wrap their 
ponies’ tails in some gaily colored cloth, and the medi- 
cine-men who bestowed the odd name on the future 
prophet of the Crows probably saw some brave wrap- 
ping the tail of his war-pony, and the infant was chris- 
tened without further waiting. The name became short- 
ened by the white people to Wraps-Up-His-Tail, and 
it is by that title the leader of the Crow uprising is 
known to-day. 

Wraps-Up-His-Tail, when a young man, led a band 
of Crows into the Piegan country on the trail of a 
bunch of horses which it was said the Piegans had 
stolen. The Crows surprised a camp of Piegans, ran 
off as many horses as they could find, and killed two 
squaws. ‘The Crow agent immediately put the of- 
fenders in jail. Wraps-Up-His-Tail sent out word 
to the Crows that he was a great medicine-man, and 
that it was an insult to the Crow people to imprison 
so mighty a man. A delegation of Crows waited on 
the agent and demanded the release of the prisoners, 
and, instead of “standing pat,” the agent weakened, 
and Wraps-Up-His-Tail and his companions were given 
their liberty. They immediately took refuge on Wolf 
Mountain and bade defiance to the agent. Wraps- 
Up-His-Tail went to Cloud Peak, the largest of the 
Big Horn Mountains, and there he had great visions. 
He sent word to the Crows that if they would follow 
him they would become a free people as in the days 
of their forefathers, and that the buffalo would come 
back and everybody would be happy. 

The Crows had always been well disposed toward 
the white people, but the war-like young medicine-man 
made a powerful appeal to the imagination of the 
tribe. His stock rose when a series of his prophecies 
came true. His braves had begun to grow hungry, 
but he said: “ To- rmorrow you ‘shall have plenty to 
eat if you come with me.” They followed him toward 
the agency, and about four o’clock in the morning they 
met a freighter with an ox-team. A _ thunder-storm 
had come up—something unusual in Montana at that 
time of the day—and lightning struck the team, run- 
ning along the chain and killing the eight oxen and 
giving the Indians all the meat they wanted. Then 


-Wraps-Up-His-Tail prophesied that the agent would 


be killed or injured, and that official’s team ran away, 
throwing him out of the wagon and nearly crippling 
him for life. 

The tribe became so restive, owing to the “ big medi- 
cine” that was being practised by WwW raps-Up-His-Tail, 
that the government was appealed to, and soldiers were 

sent to the agency. They brought two Hotchkiss guns, 

and when the other Indians told Wraps-Up-His-Tail 
about the guns that would shoot to-day and kill to- 
morrow, he said he would let them shoot once or 
twice and then they would be destroyed. At target 
practice, which was being carried on to awe the In- 
dians, one of the Hotchkiss guns blew to pieces, and 
immediately it was noised about the reservation that 
another of the medicine-man’s prophecies had come 
true. 

Wraps-Up-His-Tail, from his mountain stronghold, 
prophesied a great storm which would destroy the 
soldiers. Immediately there arose a terrific wind- 
storm, accompanied by torrents of rain, and half the 
tents of the soldiers and the tepees of the Crows were 
blown over. Wraps-Up-His-Tail then sent out word 
that he did not fear the soldiers, because he had a 
powder that he could toss into the air which would 
blind them so that their shots could not kill. He 
had a cavalry sword which he had dyed red, and with 
this he said he could decapitate ail the soldiers at 
one blow. 

The commanding officer was reluctant to shed any 
blood, but he realized that something must be done 
or the Crows would follow their medicine-man in 
open revolt. He sent word to Wraps-Up-His-Tail to 
come in and surrender, and the young prophet sent 
back word that he would come to the agency on a 
certain morning, when he would kill all the soldiers 
and free his people. On the appointed morning the 
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medicine-man rode to the agency, where the soldiers 
were lined up. The Crows were grouped along the 
river, the entire tribe being assembled to see the 
outcome. Most of the Indian police had taken off 
their uniforms, and had joined the prophet’s sym- 
pathizers. Fire Bear was among the few Indian skep- 
tics. He rode among his people, still clad in his 
blue uniform, trying to stem the tide that threatened 
to lead his tribe to destruction. In spite of open 
threats of death from his own people, the Indian police- 
man remained at his post, where he was soon to 
play an important part in the drama that was being 
enacted. 

Wraps-Up-His-Tail, mounted on a swift pony, circled 
in front of the soldiers, crying incantations. He knew 
that every Crow warrior on the other side of the 
Little Big Horn carried arms beneath his blanket, and 
was only waiting some encouraging manifestation to 
overwhelm the little band of soldiers. The medicine- 
man cried incantations, and tossed a white powder 
in the air. Word was given to fire over his head. 
When the volley was discharged, and the medicine- 
man did not fall, it was whispered that the magic 
powder had blinded the soldiers. A sergeant’s horse 
became unmanageable and bolted from the | line, straight 
toward the medicine-man. Wraps-Up-His- Tail drew 
a revolver and shot the soldier through the body. 
The medicine-man then waved his terrible red sword, 
but no heads fell. The order was given-to charge, 
and as the cavalry swept toward him the medicine- 
man fled toward the river. A Hotchkiss shell burst 
under his pony at the edge of the river and killed 
the animal, but Wraps-Up-His-Tail plunged into the 
stream, and had he reached the other side no doubt 
he would have been assisted to escape, even if his 
sympathizing tribesmen did not go so far as to shoot 
down the cavalrymen who were in pursuit. But Fire 
Bear, seeing that the drama had reached its crisis, 
and that something must be done at once, rode down 
te the edge of the stream, and before the Crows real- 
ized his purpose had leveled his heavy service revolver 
and fired at the medicine-man. The Indian policeman’s 
aim was true, and Wraps-Up-His-Tail tossed up his 
arms and disappeared in the swift current of the 
Little Big Horn, while the cavalrymen halted on the 
opposite bank and watched the wailing Crows search 
for the body of their prophet. 

Fire Bear is still a Crow policeman. For years he 
was unpopular with his own people, on account of 
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the killing of Wraps-Up-His-Tail, but he has gone on 
doing his duty and earning the confidence of each suc- 
ceeding Indian agent. He and his chief, Big Medicine, 
have been the leading figures in the Crow Indian 
police for many years. A dozen or fifteen of these 
Crow police guard a reservation that is about as large 
as Massachusetts. They have to contend against 
* boot-leggers,” horse-thieves, cattle rustlers, and “ bad 
men,” whose specialty is gun-fighting. 

The Crow reservation is surrounded by a thinly 
populated jumble of mountains and plains, and many 
of the valleys in out-of-the-way spots have been con- 
gregating places for outlaws. It was a favorite prac- 
tice for years to rustle cattle on the Indian reserva- 
tion and drive the stolen stock to safe retreats in the 
surrounding hills. So bold did the cattle rustlers 
become that what was known as the Garvin Basin 
gang planned and executed the greatest cattle raid 
known in the history of the frontier. Nearly a thou- 
sand Indian cattle, bearing the ID brand of the De- 
partment of the Interior, were driven off the Crow 
reservation in the dead of winter. They were driven 
to Garvin Basin, where the brands were changed, the 
line of the D being extended until the design made 
what was called the Two-pole Pumpkin brand— 
thus, QD 

The stealing had been going on for a long time, and 
the Two-pole Pumpkin brand had grown to large pro- 
portions. The gang that had been conducting the 
rustling operations was made up of desperate charac- 
ters, and, secure in the belief that no one could trail 
them to their mountain fastnesses, they ran off an 
entire ID herd, as described. 

When the Indian agent was told of the immense 
number of cattle missing he gathered his police and 
took the trail. It was at the height of one of the 
worst winters Montana has ever experienced. The 
trails to the mountains were almost impassable, ow- 
ing to the heavy snowfall, but the Indian police strug- 
gled through the drifts. The trail of the stolen cattle 
was followed to Garvin Basin. ‘The outlaws, serene 
in the belief that nobody could follow them in such 
weather without perishing, failed to keep guard. ‘The 
work of changing the brands was still in progress when 
the cattle rustlers beard the command, *“ Hands up!” 
and found themselves surrounded by the Crow Indian 
police. There was no resistance. Most of the gang 
were sent to the penitentiary, and the Two-pole Pump- 
kin steers were rounded up from the surrounding 
ranges and turned back to graze on the Crow reserva- 
tion. Since then the Crows have suffered little from 
the depredations of cattle rustlers. 

What the Crow police are doing on the wide, grassy 
plateaux and in the green-clad mountains of Montana 
the Navajo Indian police are doing in the vast, desert 
stretches of their inhospitable reservation. The Navajo 
reservation is the largest in the country. It contains 
more than 3,000,000 acres and 20,000 Indians live with- 
in its borders. The Navajos are rich, and have flocks 
and herds to tempt cattle rustlers. The barren moun- 
tains are filled with hiding-places, and the sterile plains 
are gashed with deep arroyos and dry water-courses, 
where armies might find concealment. It is the 
greatest place in the world for hide-and-seek, which 
the Navajos themselves demonstrated at the time of 
their rebellion in early days. 

Nothing escapes the keen eyes of the Navajo police 
when they are on the trail. In the lonely Four Cor- 
ners country, a murder was committed a few years 
ago, a trader being killed by an Indian whom he had 
befriended. The Four Corners is named from the fact 
that the four States of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Utah meet there. The nearest agency is at Ship- 
rock, on the San Juan River, nearly fifty miles away. 
By the time the police from Shiprock were on the 
scene the murderer had a good start. With Indian 
cunning, he had driven his pony in with a bunch of 
broncos, and had even trailed behind the horses a 
few miles, thinking that his trail would be completely 
obliterated. But one of the policemen had noticed that 
the pony tracks leading from the trader’s store had 
one peculiarity. One of the shoes had been slightly 
nicked. With unerring precision the police kept on 
the trail of the nicked shoe. The white men who had 
joined the chase confessed themselves baffled. They 
could not distinguish the mark of the nicked shoe 
among the hoofprints of twenty or thirty other horses, 
but the Indians never faltered. A day or two after 
they had taken the trail the Indian police ran down 
the murderer in a snug retreat in the distant Carrizo 
mountains, and when he asked how he had been trailed 
so readily one of the blue-coated guardians of the 
reservation lifted the hoofs of the fugitive’s mount 
one after another until finally the nicked shoe told 
its own story to the prisoner. 

The police at Shiprock have been under the direc- 
tion of Agent William T. Shelton ever since he es- 
tablished the agency, eight years ago. In that time 
they have waged a ceaseless war on cattle rustlers, 
horse-thieves, ‘ bad men,” “ boot-leggers,” and “ bron- 
co” Indians from their own tribe. There have been 
many hand-te-hand combats with desperate characters, 
for, contrary to the general opinion of the Indian as 
a fighter, the Navajos are not at all averse to com- 
ing to close quarters with an adversary. The gun- 
fighter who tries to “get the drop” will find that he 
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must use all the quickness of which he is capable, for 
the police are all adepts in the use of the big, blue- 
steel service revolvers, of which they are inordinately 
proud. 

There are about a dozen Navajo police detailed from 
the Shiprock agency. Some of them are sheep-own- 
ers, and are men of wealth and position in the tribe. 
All of them conduct farms, for the agent believes his 
police should set a good example to the Indians who 
are slow to adopt the ways of white men. The chief 
of police, Doctor John, is regarded as the best orator 
in the Navajo tribe. He preaches to the Indians to be 
“strong” for the government, and, where physical 
force rather than oratory is necessary, he does not 
hesitate to grapple with the worst Indian on the reser- 
vation. , 

The Navajo policeman’s literal obedience of orders 
sometimes works out in ludicrous fashion. This was 
demonstrated not long ago, when a tramp who was 
“footing it” across the reservation applied at the 
agency for work. The agent told him there was noth- 
ing, but that night remembered that there was some 
work to be done about the agency grounds. In the 
morning he found that the wanderer had started off 
afoot. Thinking the tramp had not gone far, Mr. 
Shelton sent an Indian policeman on his trail. 


when Sieber had left the agency in charge of the Kid, 
some matters at Camp Apache having claimed his 
attention, the young sergeant took five of his police- 
men and rode over to Aravaipo, where Rip lived, and 
shot the old Indian. Then, the Kid, knowing that his 
days with the white men were ended, took off his 
police uniform and went among his own people. 
Sieber was soon on the Kid’s trail, and brought the 
young Indian back to the agency. A large band of 
sullen Apaches had ridden along with captor and cap- 
tive. When Sieber dismounted in front of his tent 
and told the Kid to get down, the Apaches called to 
the boy to shoot. The Kid whipped out his weapon 
and shot his foster-father in the leg, shattering the 
bone and making Sieber a cripple for life. Then the 
Kid and his band fled, killing two white men, and 
stealing and burning as they went. Soldiers were sent 
after them, and there was a fight, in which several of 
the Kid’s band were killed. The Kid struck out afoot 
and slew several more white men before he was cap- 
tured, with the remnant of his band. He and five 
companions were sentenced to the penitentiary at 
Yuma for life. As they were on the way to prison, 
heavily handcuffed, they suddenly grappled with their 
guards in the stage-coach. They killed both men be- 
fore the driver realized what was going on. As the 
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“Tell him I want to see him,” said the agent, and 
the Indian policeman disappeared, only to return at 
noon with a raging, frothing tramp tied hand and foot 
and slung across his saddle. 

The tramp had secured a good start and was sev- 
eral miles on his way when the policeman caught up 
with him. He did not want to turn back, but his 
pleas and protests were unavailing. “ Agent want to 
see um,” said the policeman stolidly. Finally, when 
the stranger, flying into a rage, drew a revolver, the 
hig Indian policeman knocked the weapon from his 
grasp. Then, calmly taking his lariat from his saddle, 
the policeman proceeded to “hog tie” the tramp in 
approved fashion. Flinging his captive across his 
saddle, in no comfortable position, the Indian police- 
man jogged back to the agency, where the stranger, 
after being unbound, refused to listen to the agent’s 
offers of work, but set off on his way once more, sev- 
eral hours late, and with a burning hatred against all 
Indian police. 

Sometimes it is found that a “bronco,” or bad 
Indian, will make a valuable member of society if 
he is given a position of trust on the Indian police 
force. This has proved true among white men as well, 
for some of the best marshals in frontier towns in 
early days were former “bad men,” who were proud 
to lend their efficient aid in hunting down the very 
criminals with whom they formerly associated. The 
Apache Kid, the worst Apache, next to Geronimo, that 
ever terrorized the Southwest, was a valued member 
of an Indian police force before he started his red 
career. The Apache Kid was a young Indian raised 
by the veteran white scout, Charley Sieber, who did 
such great work in the long campaign against Gero- 
nimo. The Kid was first sergeant of the Apache Indian 
police and gave no indication of a “ bronco” disposi- 
tion. His father, old Chief Toga-de-chuz, a San Carlos 
Apache, was killed and a rival chief named Old Rip 
was suspected of committing the murder. Sieber 
warned the Apache Kid not to attempt to avenge his 
father’s murder. But, being the eldest son of Toga- 
de-chuz, the Kid was bound by Indian tradition to 
avenge his father’s death. Shortly after the killing, 
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driver looked around, one of the desperadoes shot him 
in the eye and he fell to the ground. ‘Then the Kid 
and his companions took the keys from the pocket 
of one of the dead guards, unlocked their handcuffs, 
mounted the stage-horses, and rode away. 

That was the beginning of a life of outlawry for the 
Apache Kid. The former Indian policeman lived alone 
and wandered about Arizona and part of New Mexico, 
killing every solitary white man he met. His name 
became a word of terror in the Southwest. Men hunt- 
ed him in vain, and none knew in what part of the 
country he would turn up next. Not even his white 
predecessor, Billy the Kid, created a greater reign 
of terror. The exact number of his victims will never 
be known, but it is thought that the Apache Kid 
killed at least fifty white men and Mexicans before 
he disappeared, several years after his first bloody out- 
break. It is thought he died of consumption, in some 
lonely arroyo in the Arizona desert. 

It takes a diplomat to handle a police force of 
Indians. At the same time the agent must be able 
to “talk strong,” as the Indians say, when occasion 
arises. I have seen half a dozen Navajo Indian po- 
licemen called into the office of an agent. Among them 
were three or four who, in early days, had defied the 
white men, and had been brought back from the 
mountains in handcuffs. As in the case of the Apache 
Kid, it would take little to send them on the war- 
path again. Yet the agent has “talked strong” to 
them for an hour or two, on account of some neglect 
of duty, and finally has made them take off their be- 
loved uniforms, pile them in a heap on the floor, sur- 
render their prized revolvers, and file out of the office 
stripped to the breech-clout and disgraced in the eyes 
of the tribe. No ceremony of “breaking” a disgraced 
officer on the New York police force is half so thrilling 
as this administration of discipline among the police- 
men of the desert, for the agent is handling the most 
rebellious spirits in the world. Let him “ overplay 
his hand,” or let him show the slightest sign of weak- 
ening, and he is in imminent danger of having another 
Apache Kid outbreak on his hands, and of being the 
first victim on the altar of discipline. 





A BALLAD OF DEAD QUEENS 


In all the twilight realm of dreams, I wis, 
There walks no Queen so high-hearted as this, 
Who, gazing on her King and Sweetheart dead, 
Sped forth her soul to his in one last kiss. 


Other great Queens in that dim purple space 
There dwell, of whose bright loveliness and grace 
Poets have sung, until some trait of theirs , 
Each lover sees in his own lady’s face, 
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The shining Daughter of the Swan, and she 
Who once with Tristram on a summer sea, 
Under the witch-light of a waning moon, 
Drank deep the chalice of their destiny. 
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Pale Guinevere, her eyes yet heavy-fraught 

With dreams of two who rode to Camelot, 

And mouth that still, for all the dead, dumb years, 
Is dewy with the breath of Lancelot. : 


But, on her heart the Rose Inviolate 

Of Love triumphant over Death and Fate, 
Of Love that perished on the lips that fed, 
Queen Emer holds unchanged her royal state, 











THE BROWNLOW BOYCOTT 


A Story in Two Parts—Part II 


DAVID BROWNLOW, having been mainly instru- 

mental in inducing the community to vote bonds 
for a railroad through the county, refuses to surrender 
his share after the failure of the enterprise, in spite 
of the plea of his friend Judge Clayton. The county 
resolves to repudiate the bonds and pay no taxation. 
Brownlow, with his small son, who tells the story, 
finding every man’s hand against him, takes refuge 
in an old church, which he obtains under a foreclosure 
of mortgage. At times three strange, ghostly visitors 
appear, but Brownlow seems not to perceive their 
One night a fourth figure comes after the 
three have entered. Brownlow blows a whistle and the 
attacks him. 


2 re sence, 


stranger 


(Coy HE man tossed me aside and, dash- 
S eApe OG ing father to the floor with tre- 
vi mendous force, ran to the window, 
but it was too small and high for 
him to jump through. His fierce 
eyes met mine as I rose on my 
hands; his teeth gritted audibly. 

“Well, by the great gun,” he 
roared. In an instant he laughed. 
“Tf I didn’t walk into a regular plant,” he said, in 
deep disgust. “I might break down a door, but it’s 
too late now.” Suddenly leaning forward, he raised 
me up, asking, “ Did I hurt you, son?” 

We looked down on Joe, still in a crumpled heap; 
on father lying extended, a piece of the intruder’s 
coat in his clenched hand and a broad smear of blood 
across his forehead. Believing him dead, I fell to 
my knees beside him; but the stranger quickly reas- 
sured me. 

“The old gent will come around in a minute,” he 
said, sprinkling water from a pitcher and fanning 
vigorously with a folded paper. After father was able 
to sit in his chair he agreed readily to the proposal 
that I be dropped through the window, and in this 
manner I recovered the keys. 

The stranger stirred Joe curiously with his foot, 
the ensuing groan and the gleaming white of a-single 
eye making him laugh, ‘“’Possum,” he said. Then 
turning on father he added, grimly: “ You haven’t 
done with me, sir; Vl be back after you when I 
want you.” 

Taking the lamp in his hand he commanded me to 
lead the way through the church, of which he searched 
every nook and corner. He paused before the door 
of the tower which had always remained locked, but, 
raising a pew above his head, he 
smashed it in. Then we ascended the 
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floor of the study, with Joe sitting like a mummy in 
the corner. 

For ten days there was almost continuous silence 
about the church; Joe went twice to the depot, leaving 
and returning after dusk, but the rest of the time he 
spent in the church corner, staring at the broken door 
of the tower, the splintered pew, and meditating upon 
the scowl of the stranger. Everything about the place 
was in dismal confusion and covered with dust, 
which the March winds blew in from the distant 
graves. It took all my courage to walk around the 
estate as a Brownlow should, for that cloud of hate 
was settling more closely about me, haunted with 
powers to do us mischief. 

Father moved tremblingly, though sustained by a 
kind of fever; but he never referred to the stranger’s 
visit. I lost all superstition about the ha’nts, who, 
as I now understood, made their rendezvous in the 
belfry and didn’t care who or what they were. On 
I played furiously, as one must do in a chureh if 
he would play at all, and father, looking on with 
shining eyes, would say, “I never saw such a chap 
for games.” 

There came one clear, chilly night; the grass was 
brittle with frost and the wind snarled among the 
cedars in a high metallic strain. But in spite of this 
brightness the ha’nts returned, and this time I heard 
them scrambling over the wreck at the tower door. 

I wondered if the fourth one would return to renew 
the fight, and observed that father sat at his desk 
with a loaded revolver before him. An hour passed, 
then we heard the outer door of the church shaken 
slightly; after a moment the study door.was tried 
also, and a light, firm rapping followed. 

“T did not believe he would scent us out to-night,” 
said father. “Do you go on into the church and 
turn the key behind you.” 

My blood, cold as it had become, rose in surges; 
he intended to lock himself in with the danger at the 
door. 

“T won’t go,” I told him. In this last tragie mo- 
ment of our long silence, when the world was about 
to burst in upon us through the dissolution of the 
spell, an outsider might have been struck with the 
appearance of two such wild-looking people defying 
each other ina church. But father was more dismayed 
than angry. 

“Would you be a bad boy to me, Clay?” he asked, 
reproachfully; but I knew that I was already as bad 
as possible. 


“Why, I’m on your side,” I told him. I felt that 
the devil wouldn’t go back on us after we’d turned the 
church over to him, and said so plainly. 

The rapping was now continuous, but father, with 
a white face, pondered on my reply. 

“Look what they have brought us to!” he ex- 
claimed. “This is no kind of game for you to 
piay.” 

I laughed and said: “ Let ’°em come. Two Brownlows 
ain’t afraid of all hell now.” 

I hardly know what effect this statement would 
have had on him if our conversation had not been 
interrupted in a most startling manner. Some one 
was calling: ‘Clay, Clay! David!” 

One moment we listened to this first faint hail from 
the world which had forsaken us; the call was re- 
peated, and as the knob jumped in its socket I un- 
locked the door. Rose Clayton came in. One moment 
she stood aghast at our appearance and then spoke 
in the greatest agitation: 

“ David, you must escape. Leave Clay with me.” 

“What have I to escape from?” asked father; and 
being told “ Imprisonment,” replied, “I am in prison 
now.” 2 

“ But this means an indelible disgrace. Make haste.” 

Father and I looked at each other, scarcely be- 
lieving in this dark-eyed apparition who raised her 
arms in impassioned entreaty. ‘“‘ My brother’s term 
of office expires to-morrow,” said the woman; “he 
will not run again. He has protected you all this 
time, but with the promise that if you did not make 
restitution and leave the county by this date he 
would indict and try and sentence you in accordance 
with his duty and oath of office, though it broke his 
heart.” 

Father answered, respectfully, “I cannot profit by 
your warning.” 

“A horse is ready outside the wall. 
go!” she cried, wringing her hands. 

“Why, I should only add to my disgrace by running 
away,” he explained, and inadvertently his eye met 
mine. 

“You enemy!” I told the woman. 
won’t run away from a Clayton.” 

She had been right in urging haste, for the outer 
door of the church was shaken and wrenched open 
as I spoke. Father, with a bow and word of thanks, 
stepped past her through the door and walked down 
the aisle, which Judge Clayton and two companions 
entered from the front at the same moment. They 
met midway in the church. 

“Read your warrant,” commanded 
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Go, David, 


“A Brownlow 





narrow, Winding stairs to the tower- 
reom beneath the belfry. 

ilere we found a table and three 
chairs, one of which had been over- 
turned; pens, ink, and papers were 
on the table, but, most remarkable of 
all, a candle burning deeply in_ its 
winding-sheet of tallow. A handful of 


revolver cartridges lay ‘among the 
papers. 

The invader inspected the room 
briefly, then turned to me. Never 


have I seen such a man; his ungainly 
figure moved swiftly and noiselessly, 
were cavernous and_ black, 
and he possessed no wish but to has- 
ten into danger. As he tilted up my 
chin with his finger he seemed about 
to question me, but instead of doing 
so only gazed intently into my face. 


his eyes 


“Lord above! what do you play 
in this place?” he demanded, and | 
answered, * Everything.” 

“Well, well,’ he said, ‘ you’ve 


played the devil with me to-night and 
that’s a fact.” I was afraid he would 
either abuse me or feel sorry for me, 


but he wasn’t that kind of man. 
* You look wild enough to seare a 


woman out of her wits,” he exclaimed, 
slapping me on the shoulder; * but 
between men that wouldn’t make any 
difference, anyway.” 

Swiftly and noiselessly he started 
down-stairs with the lamp, which he 
set down upon reaching the study; 
there he paused only long enough to 
scowl terrifically at Joe, who sat ona 
chair in the corner, and then vanished 
into the night. So passed through 
my life in one episode of violence and 
mystery that fierce, cool fellow who 
would not halt in any desperate enter- 
prise. Yet he had a rare quality of 
friendliness to speak to a Brownlow. 

Father had deep finger-marks on his 
throat and shoulder, a scar on his 
forehead, and the shock of the struggle 
gave a jasting tremor to his body. 
But he was writing unsteadily before 
the stranger’s footsteps had died 
away, and, having finished, rose to put 
on his hat and coat. I entreated him 
not to go out, but he replied, sternly, 
that he must have that bloodhound 
called off as quickly as possible. 

He did not return till toward 
morning, with scratched hands and 








the judge, and one of the men, whom 
I recognized as a court deputy, did so. 

The latter then said: ‘“ You are 
under arrest, David Brownlow. Make 
ready to come with me.” 

“The case is docketed for to-mor- 
row, Mr. Prosecutor,” said Judge 
Clayton to his other companion, and 
these two turned away. 

Then the three men in the tower, 
not having received any signal and 
supposing the church clear of  in- 
truders, emerged from the shadow of 
the stairway and came face to face 
with Clayton. Naturally, the latter 
started and raised his stick, then he 
exclaimed loudly and retreated step 
by step as though the three men were 
driving him back, although they stood 
uncertain whether to flee or advance. 

“The justices of the county court,” 
gasped the prosecutor, peering over 
his companion’s shoulder. 

These three mysterious visitors 
were, in fact, justices of that court 
whose duty it is to administer the 
civic affairs of the county. 

The citizens, having resolved to re- 
pudiate the bonds, had elected three 
obscure citizens to the county bench. 
These men, as justices, were pledged 
not to appropriate money from the 
county treasury with which to pay 
the bond interest. 

The county being promptly sued in 
the United States court for the un- 
paid interest, a marshal was sent 
after the three justices, who thus be- 
came fugitives from the Federal law. 
For to be captured meant that they 
must either vote the money or be com- 
mitted to jail during their entire term 
of office for contempt of the United 
States court. 

Now the circumstance of their 
presence in the church was explained 
in a brief conversation between the 
chief justice and the prosecuting at- 
torney. 

“We are not widely known,” said 
the former, “ but even three strangers 
can’t meet in the woods very often 
without attracting attention — and 
that marshal was on the trail night 
and day. On account of the public 
enmity toward Brownlow, this is the 
last place we would be suspected of 
meeting.” 


? 








smeared with clay from head to foot; 
long before I had fallen asleep on the 


His ungainly figure moved swiftly and noiselessly 
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“You were’ placing your head in 
the lion’s jaws—it’s a miracle that 
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justify yourself to me, 


David. I understand 
now.” Their eyes met 
in a long look. “ And 
1 asked you to run 
away from us,” she 
said; “from us,” with 


a bitter little laugh. 
“Gentlemen, I _ be- 


lieve she speaks the 
truth,” exclaimed the 
prosecutor. 

“Tell him to answer 


you, Rose,” said Judge 
Clayton, but the girl 
turned on her brother 
fiercely. 

* Justify himself! 
Never. Is he the man 
to explain to us that 
his deeds are _ honor- 
able—to present proof 
that he is not a thief? 
David Brownlow, I 
come so late with my 
friendship that it is 
worthless. But I take 
my stand with you 
against these men, this 
county, and _ repudia- 
tion. I'll have what 
they owe me.” 

“ Rose, you are be- 
side yourself,” pleaded 
the judge. 

“You are nothing 
but law and justice,” 
retorted she, impa- 
tiently. “You hound 
the public unfortunate 
and ignore calamity at 
home. Look _ closely, 
brother. Have you 
ever seen this dress be- 
fore?” She approached, 
but evaded his touch. 

“ Why, Clementina—” 
he began, puzzled. 

“You notice it now, 
do you? It is Clemen- 
tina’s,” said Rose; “I 
have none of my own. 
I have nothing of my 
own. Now this county 








“David, you must escape; 


Brownlow didn’t betray you,” retorted the 
grimly. 

* Brownlow once did me a favor,’ 
justice, drily. ‘‘ He came to my house in the night, 
but I was in hiding. When he came again he was 
brought to me and suggested this church as the safest 
place to meet in. Warning him that his death would 
surely and suddenly follow our betrayal, we accepted. 
It was the best we could do, being hard run at the 
time. We never spoke to him after that, but have 
reason to believe that the scar on his face was re- 
ceived one night last week in fighting off that very 
marshal while we escaped.” 

“ Brownlow protect you!” 
credulously. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ This man 
signaled us and we escaped. Then he notified us to 
meet here to-night, as the marshal had been thrown 
off the scent. That is all I know about it.” 

All this made a fearful puzzle to Clayton and the 
attorney, who stared in amazement. 

“T am ready to accompany you just as I am,” said 
father to the deputy, quietly. 

“Hold!” commanded Clayton. “I speak to you, 
Brownlow—as an officer in the interest of the public,” 
he added, with a great effort. ‘“ Have you sued this 
county on your bonds?” i 

“T have not,” replied my father, in a ringing voice; 
“but this county will pay myself or my heirs the 
amount of that bond to the last penny with accumu- 
lated interest.” 

“Take charge of your prisoner!” thundered old 
Clayton. “His trial”—he paused abruptly and 
clapped his hand to his forehead. A new and terrible 
thought burst through his brain, and without being 
able to give it coherent utterance he continued, 
stumbling at every word: 

“Those bonds—many innocent purchasers, gentle- 
men, from that swindling company—but we can’t 
help that. Only repggiation will save us from ruin— 
repudiation. What am I saying? Brownlow—did 
you buy those bonds from your company ?” 

Father did not reply; his face was white, for stand- 
ing so long in his weakened condition was an ex- 
ertion. But he ‘stood erect as ever and returned the 
glance of the men calmly. Across his forehead the 
sear received in the fight with the marshal burned 
redly. 

“No—no; it is incredible,’ muttered Clayton, 
though still unable to master his agitation. “It is 
incredible,” he repeated, sighing, and turned away. 

Rose Clayton had come down the dim aisle un- 
noticed; now she stood in the moonlight under the 
stained window.. Her hands were clasped across her 
breast like the tips of silver wings, and she seemed 
the shadow of the angel risen from the dusty floor. 

“He bought them—paid for them,” she said, in a 
low voice which penetrated every corner of the church; 
she gazed on my faticr, fascinated. 

The judge spoke her name. ‘Come, Rose, you are 
strangely out of place,” he said; and added in a kind 
of entreaty so that the others would not blame her: 
“An old friend disgraced, gentlemen; she is much 
affected. She is not herself—” ; 

“Not herself,” repeated the girl, languidly, and 
laughed. ‘ Yes, I am now truly myself. You needn’t 


prosecutor, 


? resumed the chief 


cried the attorney, in- 


leave Clay with me” 


owes me twenty thou- 
sand dollars. I am a 
bond-holder, also an 
innocent purchaser 
along with David 
Brownlow; and I join with him in the stand he takes 
—whether to throw the debt in your faces or demand 
my dues to the last drop of blood in this precious, most 
honorable county.” 

I do not know whe was most amazed by the revela- 
tion of this secret, which Rose had kept so long lest 
my father receive additional blame. 

“An agitated conversation broke out in the group, 
and the _ prosecutor 
said, plainly, to Judge 
Clayton: “I shall dis- 


a moment, absorbed in thought, he seemed to forget 
the rest. 

“Open court, Mr. Sheritf,’ he said, abruptly, and, 
after gaping, the deputy obeyed in a sing-song voice. 

* Now procure me a panel of twenty men instantly. 
Rout them out of bed—take them into custody if 
necessary.” 

The old man met every eye unflinchingly. “ Neither 
does the law seek to justify itself in the eyes of any 
man,” he said, calmly. “ Mr. Prosecutor, prepare your 
case. We will send for any attorney you wish to 
defend you, Brownlow.” 

“'There is no defense,” replied my father. 

“Do you plead guilty?” asked the judge, with a 
start, but, receiving no answer, continued, hurriedly: 


“Plea of not guilty. Bring back the clerk, Mr. 
Prosecutor. Order,” he said, and, after the two of- 


ficials had departed, he paced to and fro in the aisle 
without ceasing. 

The prosecutor beckoned the justices of the county 
court, who followed him outside, but after a time I 
saw them enter the study and close the door be- 
tween us. 

Father and I sat together, Rose having withdrawn 
to one side, and perfect silence reigned throughout 
the chureh except for the light, steady footfall of old 
Clayton. The law was there, preparing to thunder 
its doom upon my father, but his example of fortitude 
gave courage to myself. I showed him the puzzle 
made out of chips, and we worked it in the very rush 
of danger. 


For here it came, led by one man who entered, 
blinking and frightened as a bat. He slunk into a 


corner, but when others came hurrying in our enemies 
gained boldness and chose seats in the lighter part of 
the church. The prosecutor returned with the clerk 
and two witnesses, and the hum of conversation be- 
came general. 

Judge Clayton opened court standing at the end 
of the aisle before the pulpit. Here he questioned 
the men, twelve of whom were immediately passed 
unchallenged and sworn to try the case. 
the jury were set near the study door. 

The tall old minister was among them, and he spoke 
to Judge Clayton deliberately: 

“The accused has desecrated this place by making 
it his refuge in an unrepentant spirit. It is fitting 
that the chastisement of law should be given the 
weight of divine displeasure. Sir, you may occupy the 
pulpit.” 

Judge Clayton looked at him in astonishment. 

“Your mind seems to be made up as to the guilt 
of the accused,” he said, drily. ‘“ Brownlow, do you 
object to this man?” 

“T do not object,” replied father. 

Notwithstanding this caustic rebuke to the minister, 
Clayton mounted slowly to the pulpit. 


Benches for 


The witnesses testified; one of them was Jerry 
Green, whose eyes glittered malevolently. The prose- 
cutor read from his record. Then he called a name. 


adding, “ The chief justice of the county court will 
take the stand.” 

This caused a great stir, for these men, known to 
only a few of the county’s principal citizens, were 
reputed to live surrounded by danger as fugitives from 
the Federal law. 

But the judge, after questioning the prosecutor in 





miss the case.” 

The other pondered 
for several moments; 
his eyes were clouded, 
his face became gray 
as his beard. 

“Law is law, sir,” 
he said, finally, in a 
high voice. “ The 
count in the indict- 
ment charges Brown- 
low with a fraudulent 


act—in exchange for 
our bonds we received 


stock in a railroad 
which the company he 
represented never in- 
tended to build. The 
fact that he bought 
and paid for the bonds 
in his possession has 
nothing to do with the 
case.” 

“The prejudice of 
the public mind is such 
that conviction is cer- 
tain,” ‘the prosecutor 
interrupted. “I can’t 
believe now _ that 
Brownlow had the in- 
tent to perpetrate 
fraud.” 

“The facts have not 
changed since the in- 


dictment was found,” 
said Clayton; “the 
arrest has been made 


and the case must go to 
trial.” 

The _ prosecutor, a 
young man, ran up 
half-way to father and 
Rose, 

‘** Bear witness, Brown- 
low, and the rest of 
you,” he cried, with 














violence. “I am 
coerced into trying 
this case. I say the 
defendant is guiltless 
in intent—he has suf- 
fered enough for his 
mistake.” 

Judge Clayton re- 
mained unmoved; for 


She seemed the shadow of the angel risen from the dusty floor 








a 
whispers, announced aloud: “The justice’s testimony 
is inadmissible as entirely irrelevant.” 

‘There is no defense,” replied father when ques- 
tioned. The indignant young attorney disdaining 
argument, the case went to the jury, and to give them 
privacy the court and spectators retired to the extreme 
front of the church. Father withdrew also, though 
aloof from the others, and I remained unmolested in 
my seat near the jury. 

Several men, among them Jerry Green, had looked 
at me with pitying aversion, as though I had thrown 
back into some primitive creature neither beast nor 
hoy; but father they regarded with a certain awe. 

The jury rose to consult together, their guarded 
tones being almost lost amid the hum of conversation 
from the front of the church. Still, I caught the 
word “ guilty ” spoken from man to man. 

Suddenly I became conscious of a whispering over- 
head which pierced the murmured consultations of 
the jurymen and then dominated them completely. 

Dusk was gathering thickly in the church, the oil 
of the lamp burned low; but as that whisper persisted 
the jurymen espied a dimly outlined form in the choir 
loft directly above them. 

“IT am Rose Clayton,” said the whisper; and with- 
out pause the woman stated clearly some facts per- 
taining to my father’s conduct which had come to 
her knowledge this night. The group of men were 
astonished and concerned at first, but only the min- 
ister interrupted: 

“We should not listen to this—” 

“ Hush,” commanded another, and they all returned 
to the spell of that shadow whose white hands hung 
down to them and became absorbed in the vehement 
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whisper which seemed to sing threateningly in their 
ears. 

“You, man of God, who devoted his pulpit to this 
trial,” were the last thrilling words, “do you deny 
any man salvation because of the inadmissibility of 
evidence? Open that door at hand and question those 
within. Ask how David Brownlow got the scar upon 
his forehead.” 

The voice failed abruptly, the hands floated away, 
and it seemed that the form vanished only to reappear 
instantly as the angel in the stained window hovering 
silvery before the moon. 

The old minister, still gazing upward, turned the 
knob of the door; the study was dark, but I could 
near the jury communing with the men harbored there. 

Presently they recalled the court, and as the specta- 
tors crushed silently forward Judge Clayton re- 
mounted the pulpit. “Light! light!” he called, 
harshly, a slip of paper in his hand, and the minister 
held the expiring lamp. 

“ Not guilty, thank God!” said Clayton, and fell to 
the floor with hands outstretched toward my father. 

I remember Jerry Green’s yell of rage, the sudden 
clamor from many throats; then the justices entered 
from the front and the prosecutor demanded silence. 

The chief justice related the circumstances of the 
affair in his homely way and concluded: “ Lying on 
the desk in that study we found a subscription to a 
fund to build a railroad in this county. The sub- 
scribers were all holders of bonds—the subscription 
more than half the value of them. The list was headed 
by David Brownlow with one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the total amount of his holdings.” 

One exclamation rose above the others, and the 


man who had bought our house pushed forward. “One 
hundred thousand—there went the Brownlow planta- 
tion!” he cried. 

Father raised his hand for silence. “Since that 
subscription has come to light,” he stated, “I will tell 
you that it is conditioned on this: that you first 
abandon the policy of repudiation and restore your 
injured credit.” 

“ Hang the credit; it’s gone already,’ 
Green. 
his face. 

The first speaker peered into his eyes. ‘“ Brown- 
low has saved it,” he said, with awe. “He has paid 
the interest. twenty-four thousand dollars. There 
went the home; that’s why the marshal won’t come 
back, justice! And to think that I begrudged him 
that thousand-dollar raise. Friends, this man has 
cleaned himself out for us.” 

A heated discussion was precipitated by this; the 
church bell began ringing furiously and within thirty 
minutes the building was crowded to the walls. 

In the midst of this great assemblage the county 
court sat in regular session; twenty-four thousand 
dollars was voted to reimburse David Brownlow— 
father would accept no interest on his own bonds. 
Here the policy of repudiation was abandoned and 
the home of the Brownlows restored to them. 

Amid this tremendous rallying of old friends fath- 
er held me up to view; new strength of body had 
come to him, and his face was glorified by forgive- 
ness. 

““We are of these people—our own people—again, 
Clay! They understand us now,” he laughed, joyously. 
“Welcome them,” 


’ shouted Jerry 


Father shook his head and a flush overspread 
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cal injury. Fear of the reptile ut- 
terly paralyzes the animal, and the 
python then leisurely coils about 
and crushes his prey. 

£8) Inhibition is a physiological mys- 
a> tery that science has never entirely 
solved. It is the organic brake, the 
automatic controller of vital function, inherited from 
\dam’s progenitors and _ increasingly — specialized 
through countless generations up to the highest type of 
civilized man. 

The four-year-old boy with enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, wrongly disciplined by a misguided mother 
with threats to summon the terrible “ doctor man,” 
goes partially under the influence of ether on the 
operating-table struggling and crying in fear of that 
same “doctor man”—and unexpectedly dies before 
the operation is started, killed by inhibition. And 
the mystified doctor is sued for malpractice. 

A strong man suffering from an “ ulcerated” tooth 
sits in the dental chair dreading the pain of extrac- 
tion—and suddenly coilapses, gasps a few times, and 
falls over dead—killed by fear which automatically 
sets the brakes and stops the beating of the heart. 
The dentist is unjustly censured. 

This ever-present influence of inhibition is not want- 
ing even in the unconscious subject. Shock, that bane 
of modern surgery, is increased by every “ insult” or 
unnecessary handling of the organs exposed at opera- 
tion, even though the patient be deeply anesthetized. 
The ether does not reach the deeper levels of conscious- 
ness. 

Extensive laboratory and clinical research carried 
on by Dr. G. W. Crile, of Cleveland, has recently 
thrown new light on this vital question. In fact, the 
application of prineiples elucidated by Crile’s genius 
already reduced the death-rate from shock in 
surgical practice to the lowest figure imaginable. Un- 
questionably the sacrifice, perhaps in some instances 
the torture, of a number of dumb animals used in 
these experiments will lead to advances in surgical 
technique that will save countless human lives. 

For one thing, Crile has demonstrated that much 
depends on the mental impressions made on_ the 
patient by environment immediately preceding and 
while undergoing anwstiesia. For instance, the bustle 
and excitement of preparing for an operation, careless 
remarks let fall by doctors, nurses, or friends within 
the patient’s exaggerated hearing, the sight of instru- 
ments, a thousand and one little incidents which tend 
to arouse the sense of fear, all are reflected later as 
inhibitory impulses that add to the state of shock. 

To avoid these deleterious influences an effort is 
made to spare the patient every possible suggestive 
impression. This means nothing else than an exquisi- 
tive thoughtfulness on the part of all concerned and 
a special care to foster the patient’s confidence in the 
success of the outecome--not by empty words, but by 
the manner and conduct of those about him. 

The gossipy acquaintance—not to say garrulous old 
Wwoman—who gains access to the bedside and regales 
the patient with histories of sundry similar cases 
with disastrous terminations, does more than disturb 
the sufferer’s equanimity; she adds the weight of her 
disheartening talk to the stress of the approaching 
crisis, and often enough actually turns the balance 
against recovery. 

Crile makes it a rule to anesthetize the patient in 
his bed and have him conveyed to the operating-room 
after consciousness is lost, sparing him the unpleasant 
recollections which are believed to account for much of 
the nervous impairment following operations. 

He furthermore advocates the administration of an 
opiate or narcotic an hour or two before the begin- 
ning of the operation in order to diminish the patient’s 
natural timidity. Victims of the guillotine are said to 
have submitted without fear when under the ipfluence 
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of morphine, while without it they often resisted 
forcibly. Under the influence of such a drug no one 
is a coward, no one is brave—every one is in a neutral 
state. 

During anesthesia, from ether, chloroform, or 
“laughing gas,” the senses are asleep, but the brain 
still continues to receive nerve-impulses from the field 
of operation. In other words, the nerve-centers “* feel ” 
every touch of the knife on the skin, and these im- 
pulses are reflected to the circulatory organs as. in- 
hibiting impulses which produce shock, or slowing of 
the circulation. 

As Dr. Crile explains it: “ Anesthesia puts asleep 
only a portion of the brain, and is at best only a 
veneer. Rough manipulations of the viscera excite an 
involuntary reactive opposition of the patient to the 
surgeon, a silent protest of the unconscious patient 
against physical injury.” 

Now: Crile conceived the idea that if he could tem- 
porarily cut cff communication between the field of 
operation and the brain—prevent the nerves from 
carrying “ insults ” to headquarters—the occurrence of 
shock might be prevented. He performed hundreds of 
experiments on animals under ether with the opera- 
tion field cocainized in addition, and found that the 
cocaine prevented the transmission of these injurious 
impulses and so prevented shock. 

The principle was then applied to the human sub- 
ject with happy results. An extremely dilute solu- 
tion of cocaine or similar drug is used, not enough to 
involve any danger from the drug; it benumbs the 


nerve-endings in the wound, being purposely injected 
in and about the nerve-trunks that supply the part to 
be operated on, after the patient is well under ether. 
This effectually ‘“ blocks off” the part, prevents the 
transmission of alarms to the brain, and thus com- 
pletely cuts off control from. headquarters for the 
time being. 

The obvious result of this stratagem is that the 
brain is unaware of any danger to that part of the 
body and consequently sends out no “down brake” 
orders to the organs of circulation. The machine con- 
tinues running as smoothly as usual and there is no 
manifestation of shock. 

Strangely enough, until Crile enlightened us, it was 
in minor cases requiring “just a few whiffs” of 
ether or chloroform that sudden heart-failure seemed 
most likely to occur. Tonsil, adenoid, and dental 
operations are frequently done under fractional or 
interrupted anesthesia, the surgeon being inclined to 
hurry the work through before the patient is com- 
pletely under the anesthetic. The semi-conscious 
“insult ” thus inflicted is reflected as a brake impulse 
to the heart—sometimes with a fatal result. 

A significant circumstance of the new technique is 
that ninety per cent. of the patients have no un- 
pleasant recollections of their operations and the post- 
operative nervous impairment has been strikingly 
absent. 

The whole purpose of Dr. Crile’s work is to protect 
from unnecessary harm that part of the mind which 
is known to be wide awake during the operation. 
































“The Evening Prayer” 
BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLS 


“The Model’s Lunch” 
BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


TWO WATER-COLORS OF INTEREST 
A COUPLE OF AQUARELLES SHOWN AT THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXUIBITION OF THE NEW YORK WATER- 
COLOR CLUB - 
Ptotographs by P. A. Juley 
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A tense situation from Act III. of the new farce, ‘‘ Hawthorne J. Arthur Young and Antoinette 
of the U. S. A.” (Douglas Fairbanks, center), at the Astor Walker in “The Yellow Jacket” 









































Snow White (Marguerite Clark) and the Seven Dwarfs in the fairy-tale A scene from the Chinese play, 
play for children, ‘‘ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” at the Little Theater “The Yellow Jacket,” at the Fulton 


























Jessie Ralph and Ralph Morgan in A scene from ‘‘The Dove of Peace,’’ the new comic opera by 
‘* A Rich Man’s Son,” at the Harris Walter Damrosch and Wallace Irwin, at the Broadway Theater 
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Yex a proverb, while a more practical 
XY historian wrote that fear is “ swift 
and strong.” The modern’ ma- 
chinery of civilization, however, 
gives little or no opportunity to 

put the matter to the test. We 
2 vide serenely from the cradle to the 

grave upon a policed wave of gov- 
crnmental nurture, protected from fire and deluge, 
shot and shell, dirk and dirt, reptile and_ riff-raff. 
Most of us are born to blush unseen and to be buried 
without the faintest glimmer of experience that might 
be called danger, that might call into play the funda- 
mental instinet of man—to wit, fear. 

Neurasthenia is called the national malady of the 
United States. All of us, it is said, are more or less 
its victims. One man has “a case of nerves” and a 
loud noise makes him jump from his chair; another 


Wes") mal:es devils of cherubim, says 
>) 


man is abnormally excitable and quarrels on the 
slightest provocation; another is gloomy and down- 
cast, no matter what the temptation to be gay; an- 


other “hates children”; another is nervous and can- 
not sit still for two minutes at a time; another has 
a senseless fear of the water. All of these men at 
bottom are neurasthenices. They are out of tune with 
the rest of the world. The ordinary phenomena and 
experiences of life pain them, 

Every man fancies that he personally is absolutely 
free of such abnormalities and delusions; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is extremely rare to encounter a 
human being of whom this claim may be made truth- 
fully. 

Every man has his delusion. One is afraid of 
the water and anotler of the dark; one fears firearms 
and another sharp instruments; one hates a crowd 
and another hates loneliness; one turns sick at the 
sight of blood—and his wife faints if a mouse crosses 
the room. These people do not make be- 
lieve—they really suffer. If you do not 
believe it, consider your own pet aver- 
sion and the pain it gives you. 

Agoraphobia—the fear of open spaces 

-takes a number of forms and has had 
not a few distinguished victims. One 
of these was the celebrated Emperor 
Heraclius, who conquered Constanti- 
nople and reigned in Byzantium during 
the sixth century. An open plain made 
Heraclius shiver with terror, and he 
could not bear the sight of the sea. In 
his palace he inhabited small, low-ceil- 
inged rooms with heavy hangings. When 
he went abroad he traveled in closed 
conveyances. Once when it was neces- 
sary for him to cross the Bosporus he 
had his engineers build a_ bridge of 
boats bordered on both sides by walls 
made of curtains and branches of trees. 
Only thus could he bring himself to 
venture over the strait. 

An English investigator is of the 
opinion that agoraphobia is a dread not 
so much of open spaces as of the surface 
of the earth. He says that it is a legacy 
from our simian ancestors, who sought 
safety from their foes in the dense tops 
of trees. These primeval anthropoid 
were at a disadvantage on the 
ground, and they knew it. They associ- 
ated the idea of the earth’s surface 
with that of sudden assaults by leopards and lions. 
rhis ancient race impression has come down to us. In 
the majority of human beings later impressions have 
wiped it out. When, by atavism, it reappears we call 
it agoraphobia. 

The converse of agoraphobia is claustrophobia, the 
fear of closed places. It is comparatively common and 
is usually revealed as a dread of entering crowded 
street-cars or of passing through narrow passages. 
fhe man who feels ill at ease indoors—who hkes to 
go roving across the open fields and to sleep under 
the blue vault of heaven—is a claustrophobe, 


apes 


According to the English investigator referred to, 
claustrophobia dates from the early days of the hu- 
man race, when man was ceasing to live in the trees 
and learning to live on the ground. He felt the need 
of shelter, and so sought it in caves and in hollow 
tree trunks; but experience soon taught him that 
these places were often harbors for snakes, wild 
beasts, and other fearsome enemies. Therefore he 
began to associate small, confined shelters with ideas 
of fear, and it took him a long while to drive this 
fear out of his mind. Even to-day savages, children, 
and the ignorant are afraid of caves and dark rooms. 

The fear of darkness, which is common to nine- 
tenths of the human race, probably had its rise in 
the same manner, though now and then it is justified 
by some small or great risk of actual injury. <A 
great many intelligent and educated persons are 
utterly unable to rid themselves of this fear. They 
know the absurdity of it and they battle against it, 
but in vain. It is, in fact, pathological, and fre- 
quently it is accompanied by other and better-marked 
symptoms of neurasthenia or hysteria; but this is 
by no means true invariably. On the contrary, many 
persons in whom it is strong are conspicuously sound 
in mind otherwise. 

A trio of queer fear-maladies are aichmophobia, the 
fear of sharp instruments; astrophobia, the fear of 
lightning; and mysophobia, the fear of dirt. The 
first is more common than is generally supposed. 
King James I. of Engiand was one of its most notable 
victims. The sight of a drawn sword, it is said, 
would make him shudder and grow pale, and he em- 
ployed the knife at tabie only by a strong exercise 
of the will. One of the Georges suffered from the 
same fear. He had the spear-tops of a row of iron 
fence rails cut off because they made him tremble 
whenever he glanced at them. It is not unusual to 


find men who are unable to shave themselves because 





A loud noise makes him jump from his chair 


the razor terrifies them. When it is in the hands of 
a barber it does not disturb them so much, but they 
are unable to touch even the handle themselves. 

Astrophobia is so familiar that it scarcely needs 
description. Every person has among his acquaint- 
ances some woman who grows faint with terror when- 
ever there is a thunder-storm. Some of these un- 
fortunates lock themselves in a dark room or go to 
bed with the sheet pulled over their heads at the 
first flash of lightning. If a storm comes up at night, 
when, of course, the lightning is much more vivid 
than during the day, their alarm is pitiable, 
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Mysophobia is a malady that afflicts a great many 
housewives, though in them, it may be admitted, it 
is often more a virtue than a disease. But in other 
persons it has ludicrous manifestations sometimes. 
There is on record the case of a man who so feared 
dirt that he washed his hands fifty times a day and 
changed his collar every hour. He spent thousands 
every yea1 on Turkish baths, shampooing, and mani- 
curing. He could never bring himself to wear the 
same sui’ of clothes two days in succession. For- 
tunately this man was rich, so his mysophobia was 
ooked upon by his friends as a mere eccentricity. 
Had he been poor. it might have landed him in a 
unatic asylum. 

Acrophobia, the fear of high places, is often com- 
plicated or caused by a physical malady such as 
vertigo; but now and then it appears alone. Its 
victims have an intolerable dread of high altitudes. 
They cannot be induced, by any means of persuasion, 
to look from the roof of a high building or ascend 
a monument. When they find themselves accidentally 
or unavoidably at’a great height they are seized by 
an impulse to leap into space. It is their knowledge 
of this suicidal impulse that makes them afraid of 
heights. 

Two related, but contrary, fear-maladies are anthiro- 
pophobia, the fear of society, and monophobia, the 
fear of loneliness. Anthropophobes are common.  Al- 
most every village has its recluse. The malady is 
marked by a disinclination to meet strangers, a 
horror of crowds, and, as a rule, by an aversion from 
the opposite sex. Most misogynists, or woman-haters, 
are anthropophobes also. It was so with Spinoza 
the philosopher, and so with Schopenhauer. The lat- 
ter dwelt alone, took solitary walks, received no 
visitors, kept the blinds of his lodgings down, and 
evolved a philosophy whose foundation stone was a 
complete renunciation of all human society, love, 
and companionship. His view of the 
fair sex, as set forth in his celebrated 
Essay on Women, was essentially that 
of an anthropophobe. He believed, in- 
deed, that’ it was good for man to be 
alone. 

Monophobia is nothing more nor less 
than a pathological exaggeration of the 
social instinct which is evident in all of 
us. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the lexicog- 
rapher, was a typical monophobe. He 
had a horror of loneliness. In the worst 
phases of monophobia the victim. stands 
in actual horror of himself and is not 
happy unless the presence. of others 
makes it possible for him to forget him- 
self. 

Kleptophobia, the fear of committing 
theft; lyssophobia, the fear of hydropho- 
bia; pyrophobia, the fear of fire; toxo- 
phobia, the fear of poisons; zoophobia, 
the fear of animals; pantophobia, a 
general state of fear and uneasiness 
—all of these have been differen- 
tiated and described by the experts. 
The last named is called by the French 
folie de la doute—doubt lunacy—and is 
characterized by a chronic condition of 
doubt. The pantophobe, on leaving a 
room, turns back to be sure that he has 
shut the door. When ordering his din- 
ner, he hesitates between roast beef and 
roast lamb and changes his order before 
the meal reaches the table. On arising in the morning 
he debates whether he shali put on his left stocking 
cr his right stocking first. Whenever he undertakes 
an act it is with doubt and hesitation; and all in 
all he has a miserable time of it. 

As a rule, a fear-malady seldom approaches the 
bounds of lunacy, although occasionally it is ac- 
companied by true hallucinations. A cure is always 
difficult and usually doubtful. The person born with 
a fear of blood, of corpses, of high places, or of sharp 
instruments retains it all his life. Only rarely do 
educational influences rid him of it, : 
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TO ENLIGHTEN 
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SPIRITUAL FRONTIER 


An Interesting Religious Movement and What it Hopes to Accomplish 






PRENGPIVOME MISSION WEEK is to be cele- 
LA brated throughout the length and 






y> 
A, 
Wy) breadth of the United States from 
We Sunday, November 17th, to Sunday, 
px) November 24th, inclusive. It is the 
Pye first effort in a general plan to 
arouse American churchmen and 
churchwomen to the stirring need 
of earnest work in the task of mak- 
ing their country really civilized, really decent, also 
to counteract evil and destructive influences that are 
active in the land. ‘The week’s work will culminate 
in mission mass-meetings in thousands of churches 
on Sunday evening, November 24th. 

Home Mission Week, to quote from the prospectus 
issued by its organizers, is “an attempt to impress 
upon every man and woman of every church of every 
evangelical denomination in this country the supreme 
importance of attacking modern social and religious 
problems through the established agencies of the 
Church and to convince them that they. have a dis- 
tinct personal responsibility in the performance of 
this stupendous task. It is planned that during Home 
Mission Week America’s social, moral, and religious 
needs be presented in and by every church in every 
community on every day of the week from November 
17 to 24, 1912, inclusive, through specially prepared 
literature and programmes adapted to every constitu- 
ency in the Church.” 

From the time of the earliest efforts in home mis- 
sionary work in America the term has meant the ex- 
tension of Christian and humane activities among the 
Indians and other wards of the nation and the es- 
tablishment and aid of churches along the frontier. 
but America no longer has a frontier. That shifting, 
ever-flitting bourne which began its course a mile or 
so west of Plymouth Rock and slipped back to the 
western wilderness of New York and Pennsylvania 
and then lingered awhile on the prairies has now 
drifted across the broad Pacific and has become a 
vast circle inclosing the Philippines. Geographically; 
then, “the frontier” has vanished, but morally and 
socially it is to be found in every city, big and small, 
in every town and hamlet, and in the desolate country 
places. Wherever men are vicious or hopeless or in 
any other moral adversity, it is the aim of the home 
mission workers to clear away the spiritual darkness 
of their “frontier ” with the light of Christian faith 
and kindness. 

It is the function of Home Mission Week to stimu- 
late the interest in this work in all the evangelical 
churches of the United States. The Rev. Charles L. 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D., is president of the Home 
Missions Councils, which has arranged the programme 
for the week. This council is made up of twenty-seven 
general boards engaged in national home mission 
work. Mrs. George W. Coleman is president of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions made up of 
representatives of nine women’s boards engaged in the 
same work and jointly directing the programme for 
the week. These councils have distributed six hundred 
thousand large posters graphically portraying Ameri- 
can social and religious conditions that loudly call 
for improvement, besides an even greater number of 
pamphlets both great and small. 

Local committees have been appointed in 2,500 
American cities of more than 2,500 population to 
arrange for daily meetings in the churches for the 
fullest discussion of the needs of the home missions. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note that nearly half 
the people in the United States live in these cities, 
while one-tenth of our entire population live in New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. And the congestion 
is daily becoming worse. . 

As to the conditions which American home missions 
must ameliorate, the Rev. Charles Stelzle, Executive 
Secretary of Home Mission Week, writes: 

“Home missions is no longer a matter of geography 
—it is a question of problems. Some of the most 
serious aspects of the entire situation are found in 
our big cities, where, like a great whirlpool, these 
centers are drawing to themselves those elements 
which constitute the social unrest. Growing so rapid- 
ly that our wisest statesmen are coming to have seri- 
ous concern about them, the great problems of the 
cities also confront the Church. Nearly fifty per 
cent. of the population of the United States live 
in the cities. During the years from 1900 to 1910 the 
population as a whole increased twenty-one per cent., 
but the cities of 25,000 and over increased fifty-five 
per cent., while the rural population increased only 
about ten per cent. The factors which are developing 
the city will never diminish. 

“ We have been hearing much about the immigrant 
and the problems which he is bringing with him. Com- 
ing for a time at the rate of a million a year, and 
continuing to come because our country, with its great 
opportunities, is like a magnet to the oppressed and 
the depressed of other lands, these foreign-tongued 
peoples will either, with us, build up a mighty na- 
tion, or they will, in spite of us, destroy the very 
foundation of our government. Which shall it be, and 
is the Church equal to the occasion? 

“The negro—what shall we do with him? Ten 
million strong—nearly one-ninth of our entire popula- 
tion. He will not return to Africa to establish a 
Liberian republic, as some people have fondly wished. 
He is here to stay. He came originally against his 
will, and we must now stand by him. The white 
and the black will rise or fall together. During the 
past ten years the negro race increased 994,300. 
While the negro is not increasing proportionately as 
rapidly as the white man, he will undoubtedly con- 









BY JOHN HOPPER 


tinue to increase in at least the above rate. The fact 
that the negro is dying in such pitifully large numbers 
of tuberculosis and other still more frightful diseases 
is due to his living in such unsanitary sections of 
our towns and cities, and because in most of our 
cities we drive the worst forms of immorality into 
the negro quarters; or because the negro cannot rent 
a dwelling in any other part of the city. The Church 
has a distinct missionary task in the matter of teach- 
ing the negro better morals and then seeing to it that 
he is given a chance to live a more decent life. 

“There are nearly 6,000,000 women and children 
in industrial life in this country. They are facing 
many difficult questions in shop and store and home. 
The Church has long been saying that it has the best 
solution of the industrial situation, and the women 
and children in industry are asking the Church to 
prove it. They have a right to ask this of us, for 
other forces are to-day challenging the Church for 
supremacy in the hearts of the people. Socialism 
and trade-unionism are becoming substitutes for the 
Church among many millions. What is the message 
of the Church to those who are going through life like 
lean, warped animals? What can it say to those who 
are overworked and underpaid, who suffer because of 
back-breaking toil, insufficient food, the lack of leis- 
ure, the swift approach of old age? Here’s a chal- 
lenge to the Church—can we ‘ make good’? 

“Rapid has been the growth of our country and 
many have been the ‘frontier’ lines which we have 
crossed. Just now we are thinking and talking much 
of the ‘new South’ and the ‘new West,’ with their 
tremendously significant developments. ‘The next 
decade will witness marked advances in the growth 


of cities and the opening up of new territory in these 
modern Eldorados. Great wealth will be accumulated 
and many powerful institutions established. Shall 
these be dominated by the spirit of Christ, or shall 
mammon reign supreme? The Church must answer.” 





In a Ruined Palace 


For ever and ever silently 
The white stone falleth in dust away, 
And silver spiders with threads of gray 
Make dull the gold of the tapestry. 


The painted faces are pale and wan, 

Knight and lady and singing squire 

Who drank deep of the world’s desire— 
The hollow wind through their bones is gone. 


The wind in the terraced balconies 
Stirs with murmurs of dancing feet, 
A shadowy sound of lutes is sweet 

With ancient laughters and tragedies. 


The white owls nest in the turret walls, 
Full of voices and whispering, 
Voices remaining there to sing 
Low sonnets and lovers’ madrigals. 
Now in the house of lost delight 
The phantom winds make revelry— 
Joy’s captives now are utterly 
Bound asleep in a dreamless night. 
ErHe. TaLsot SCHEFFAUER. 























MR. RYAN’S GIFT TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN NEW YORK 


THIS MAGNIFICENT EDIFICE, RAPIDLY NEARING COMPLETION IN NEW YORK, IS THE LATEST GIFT OF THOMAS 

FORTUNE RYAN TO THE SOCIETY OF THE FATHERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. THE CHURCH IS A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE BASILICA STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. IT HAS A FRONT- 

AGE OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWO FEET ON LEXINGTON AVENUE AND TWO HUNDRED FEET ON SEVENTY- 
SIXTH STREET, IT WILL COST ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
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FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Lowering the Unit of Investment 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE ISSUE OF BONDS OF SMALL DENOMINATION AND 


HE finance committee of one of the 
ae western railroads was recently set- 
tling up the details in connection 
with a small issue of new bonds 
authorized by the Board and ap- 
proved by the stockholders. <A 
~y¥ number of points having been de- 
2 cided, the question of the denomina- 
tion in which the bonds were to be 
The chairman expressed himself as 





issued came up. 
of the opinion that the unit should remain, as hereto- 
fore, one thousand dollars, with certificates of larger 
denomination for such institutions and wealthy indi- 
vidual investors as wanted them. In this the second 
member of the committee, the-vice-president in charge 
of operation, concurred, adding that he didn’t believe 


it made much difference, anyway. The third member 
of the committee, however, a partner in the banking 
firm which was to bring out the bonds, dissented vigor- 
ously. Perhaps it had always been possible, he said, 
for the railroad to sell its bonds in denominations of 
one thousand dollars, but times had so changed that, 
in his opinion, it was very much of a question whether 
it wouldn’t be wiser to split up the bonds into one- 
hundred and five-hundred-dollar denominations. If 
we do that, he concluded, we'll only be following the 
example of any number of the most progressive systems 
in the country who have recognized the drift of things 
and made their arrangements accordingly. 

The reactionary chairman and the operating man 
were at first disposed to demur, but on such a matter 
as this the word of the banking member was law, and 
it was decided to go ahead and issue the bonds ac- 
cording to his plan. 

Practically the same thing has happened a good 
many times over during the past few years. By many 
important corporation heads the change in investment 
conditions is hardly realized, but on the part of every 
one actually engaged in the business of marketing 
securities there is very full appreciation of the fact 
that the public has been waked up to the advantages 
of bonds of small denominations and is demanding 
that they be offered in that form. There has, without 
doubt, been a good deal of exaggeration of the extent to 
which the movement has gone, but a glance at the 
corporations now actually issuing these “ baby-bonds ” 
shows pretty clearly the headway already made. We 
find in. the railway group such roads as the Southern 
Pacific, the New Haven, the St. Paul, the Burlington, 
the Rock Island, the Colorado and Southern, the Nor- 
folk, and the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas. And among 
the industrials, such corporations as American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, New York Air Brake, Central 
Leather, Liggett & Meyers, P. Lorillard Company, In- 
ternational Agricultural, and General Electric. 

The list is impressive. It shows that the discarding 
of the “ magnificent unit of one-thousand dollars” is 
not a mere catch-penny effort on the part of one or two 
companies, but a very definite and settled policy on 
the part of a large rtumber of the biggest and strongest 
corporations in the country. Nor is there any ques- 
tion about the bond of small denomination having come 
to stay. In the economic development of every other 
civilized country there has come a time when large- 
seale business has had to take into account the small 
investor. In our own case, that period, long overdue, 
has finally been reached. It is no passing whim on 
the part of the security-buying public which has 
brought about the issue of bonds of small denomination. 
Quite as important as the public’s demand for small 
bonds has been the corporations’ own realization, first, 
that here is a vast and hitherto almost untapped 
reservoir of capital; and, second, that from the stand- 
point of their own good the very best thing in the 
world for them is to have their securities just as 
widely distributed as possible. 

It is this latter consideration which, probably more 
than anything else, has been responsible for the will- 
ingness with which the corporations have acceded to 
the investment-public’s demand. The past few years 
of corporation-baiting have made it very plain what 
an advantage it is for a big company to have its stocks 
and bonds widely distributed among those who do the 
voting. Let a man become the owner of even the 
smallest amount of shares or bonds and there is de- 
veloped in him at once a strong tendency toward con- 
servatism. Conservatism and capital, it has been aptly 
said, are twins, and the possession of even a few shares 
of stock or one or two hundred-dollar bonds puts their 
owner in the capitalist class. Where such a man used 
to listen with satisfaction to the most rabid and dema- 
gogic proposals he is apt to say to himself, Here, I’ve 
got a personal interest in that company they’re trying 
to hurt; how’s all this going to affect me? 

Consciously or unconsciously the holder of securities, 
and on however small a scale his holdings may be, 
acquires a measure of conservatism and of aversion to 
hasty or ill-considered legislation. The promise of a 
change, so strong with all those who have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, entirely loses its fascina- 
tion for him. He is bad material for the agitator to 
work on. Sinee he bought that few shares of Steel 
and that five-hundred-dollar Telephone bond he has 





been looking into things and has made up his mind 
that the Steel Corporation has other objects than to 
crush competition and jack up prices, and that the 
Telephone people really treat the public quite as human 
beings, after all. He has come to know more about 
it, and the whole thing looks very different to him 
than it did before. 

To bring about this highly desirable change and to 
as great an extent as possible, the corporation’s first 
step was to sell stock to its employees at low prices 
and on easy terms of payment. That was all right 
as far as it went. This new plan of issuing bonds of 
a denomination so small that they are within practi- 
cally everybody’s reach is simply a further long ‘step 
in the same direction. 

Then, in the second place, the abandonment of- the 
“magnificent unit” and the issue of bonds of reason- 
able denomination has been brought about by the 
competition for capital which has developed in recent 
years. A hundred years ago the ability to invest 
money safely and profitably in some enterprise was 
looked upon as a privilege, and up to within a com- 
paratively recent time that same condition obtained 
to a greater or lesser degree. Wide as was the scope 
of our industrial enterprise, it was not sufficient to 
absorb the new capital created by the country’s 
marvelously rapid growth. It was possible for a cor- 
poration desiring to raise money through the sale of 
bonds to make its appeal solely to those having plenty 
of money to invest and in those quarters easily to dis- 
pose of its new securities. 

In that regard there has been a very great change. 
On the one hand, rise in the cost of living has cut 
deeply into the available capital supply. On the other, 
demand from the country’s industries, coming as a 
result of rapid expansion, has largely increased. There 
has developed, in consequence, a degree of competition 
for capital never before known. It used to be a privi- 
lege to lend. It is new the other way round. 

Development of these competitive conditions soon 
drove those in quest of capital to seek out all possible 
sources of supply. And then, quickly enough, it be- 
came apparent that in the savings of the small man, 
the man who cannot buy thousand-dollar bonds, but 
whose investment-power runs well up into the hun- 
dreds, there exists a very large reservoir of capital 
as yet practically untouched. How to get at this 
capital—that was the problem. Creation of the bond 
of small denomination—that was the solution. The 
old story of Mohammed and the mountain. 

So much for the borrower’s side of it. Let us look at 
it now from the lender’s point of view. What are the 
advantages, to the lender, of this movement to issue 
bonds in small denominations? 

The first advantage is the greater convenience. 
Whatever the sum to be invested, securities for exactly 
the amount wanted can always be found. A man, we 
will say, wishes to invest $1,800, and considers bonds 
the most favorable form of investment. One $1,000 
bond, however, under the old order of things, is all 
he can buy—he can go and invest his $800, practi- 
cally half of the total, some other way. How much 
more reasonable is the new system, which allows him 
to go and pick out the bond he wants and then to 
invest the amount he wants to in it. 

Particularly convenient are these bonds of small de- 
nomination for the investment of moderate savings. 
Take the case of a man who finds that his income runs 
$100 a month above his expenditures. He can take that 
$100, of course, and bank it, and at the end of ten 
months buy a $1,000 bond with it. But with the money 
lying there subject to check, it is anything but im- 
probable that the end of the ten months will find the 
balance considerably below the required $1,000. There 
are so many uses to which ready money can be put! 
But with each mouth’s surplus safely stowed away 
in a “baby-bond” it is different. If the pianola has 
got to be bought or the house painted, it is possible, 
of course, to convert the bonds bought into cash with 
not a great deal more trouble than it is to draw a 
check, but the average man will hesitate about doing 
that. The securities once bought and locked up in his 
box, he will think twice about taking them out and 
disposing of them. Between money in the bank and 
money locked up in bonds he is apt to make a distine- 
tion. One is working capital, the other principal. And 
most people don’t like to spend their principal. 

The second great advantage is the higher rate of in- 
tcrest obtainable from this form of investment. It is 
a question, let us say, between putting $800 into the 
bank or into small bonds. What is the highest rate 
of interest that any conservative bank will allow on 
such a deposit, withdrawable without notice? Very 
considerably less than the rate of interest to be had 
from bonds of unimpeachable security. Confine your- 
self, if you will, to the very best bonds on the list, 
and yet the yield is decidedly more than the rate of 
interest any conservatively managed bank can possibly 
offer. 

Where the alternative is the placing of the money in 
a savings-bank, the same thing holds true. Besides 
which, in the case of most savings-bank deposits, in- 
terest does not begin as soon as the money is put in, 
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SOME OF ITS IMPORTANT EFFECTS 


nor ean the money be withdrawn without notice. It 
is only during times of stress, as a rule, that this 
latter provision is enforced, but those are exactly the 
times when the depositor wants his money. During 
the worst of the panic five years ago there was never 
a moment when the holder of high-class bonds found 
it impossible to realize on them. 

The difference in the rate of interest isn’t so very 
great, it is true, especially when applied to amounts 
of money that are moderate, but on the part of most 
people there is a feeling that they have worked hard 
for their money and that they want their money to 
work hard for them. Suppose that the difference in 
the rate of income from $800 deposited in a bank and 
$800 invested in gilt-edged bonds of small denomination 
is only two per cent. Even that, in the course of a 
year, means $16 additional income. 

The third advantage is that bonds of wath de- 
nomination allow the investor to put into practice 
that cardinal investment principle, diversity. To the 
man of means it may seem strange that any one 
having, say, only $1,000 to put into securities should 
be anxious to divide up his investment into parts; 
but where the thousand dollars measures the extent 
of the principal it is just as important as though ten 
times or a hundred times as much money were in- 
volved. In connection with investment matters the 
old saying about the inadvisability of putting all one’s 
eggs in one basket is worked to death, but it applies 
none the less well. And that is exactly what bonds 
of small denomination make it possible for the man of 
moderate means to avoid. Where each security 
purchased requires the investment of a thousand dol- 
lars there is not much of a chance for diversity. But 
with hundred-dollar bonds it is different. Purchasing 
them in a discriminating way, the man with only a few 
hundred dollars can do his investing in just as scien- 
tific a manner as any large capitalist. He can, for in- 
stance, split up a five-hundred-dollar investment  be- 
tween high-grade rails, public utilities, and high-in- 
terest-bearing industrials, in exactly the same way as a 
$500,000 fund might be split up. 

As to the market in “ baby-bonds,” it may be said 
that while it is not as broad as it will be when the 
movement toward issuing bonds of this sort has run 
further, in all the good issues it is already broad 
enough:for all intents and purposes. The main trouble, 
as a matter of fact, is that the demand for hundred- 
dollar bonds is so much greater than the supply that 
in buying them it is frequently necessary to pay a 
price higher than ‘that at which the thousand-dollar 
pieces are being offered. But that, of course, is offset 
by the fact that when it comes to selling, the same 
conditions obtain. Because of this very fact that the 
demand is so much greater than the supply, hundred- 
dollar bonds usually can be sold at a higher price 
than that bid for the thousand-dollar denomination. 
Usually, indeed, a bid can be obtained at the same 
price at which the regular bonds are being offered. 
Thus, if the quotation on some thousand-dollar bond is 
96 bid and 97 asked, the quotation on hundred-dollar 
pieces is likely to be 97 bid, offered at 98. 

For this not only the fact that demand habitually 
outruns supply is responsible, but also the fact that 
these bonds of small denomination, once distributed, 

“stay put.” Even in good bonds of the ordinary type 
there is at all times considerable speculation, but in 
these “ baby-bonds” there is little or none. Practi- 
cally all purchases are for investment. When a cor- 
poration, therefore, sells an issue of small bonds to its 
bankers, it knows that when the bankers have done 
distributing the bonds there is absolutely no danger 
of their coming back on the market in any consider- 
able quantity. And that, of course, is an important 
consideration to any corporation which puts out securi- 
ties right along. Two years ago, for instance, when 
the St. Paul sold $50,000,000 of “its debenture bonds in 
Paris, the issue comprised no less than 400,000 separate 
pieces. It took one of the officials, sent especially to 
France for the purpose, several months to sign these 
bonds, and there were other heavy expenses in con- 
nection with the issue. But the management con- 
sidered it well worth the extra cost. Once distributed 
with the small investor all over the country, it was 
realized, most of the bonds would not again see the 
light of day until presented for payment upon maturity. 

There are other advantages in connection with the 
issue of bonds of small denomination which might be 
mentioned, but enough has been said to indicate that 
the movement is a favorable one to all concerned. 
To the borrowing corporations it means a great broad- 
ening of the field to which they can go for the capital 
they need, and the spread of a more friendly feeling 
toward them and their business. To the lender it 
means a greater degree of convenience in making his 
investments, an income from his money higher than he 
can get any other way, and the opportunity of conduct- 
ing even the most modest investing operations in a 
scientific manner. And to the country at large it 
means broader-gauged citizenship and a long step 
toward eradicating that part of the get-rich-quick in- 
dustry which until now has got fat off, savings * too 
small to be invested in the regular way.” 
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The Wife of a Great Man 
By VIRGINIA WATSON 
From the Italian of Matilde Serao 


ONCE upon a time there was a young 
girl—ah, how many of them there have 
been and how many of them there are!— 
a girl who was to marry quietly, with 
no blowing of trumpets, a young man, a 
good sort of a youth, a wholesale dealer 
in spirits and sugar. His friends re- 
marked of him that his stock of the first 
article never lasted long, and that he was 
too well supplied with the second—in 
other words, that he was’ good and stupid. 
The girl, on the other hand, had an 
Italian teacher who declared that she was 
a blue-stocking. She read novels, at- 
tended scientific, historical, and poetical 
lectures, was never absent at first-night 
performances, took a lively part in the 
critical discussions and chatter to which 
the plays gave rise; in short, she was a 
modern girl, a superior girl. It is, of 
course, understood that, before becoming 
one, her marriage to the dealer in sugar 
and spirits might have seemed quite the 
logical thing; but, once she had attained 
this superiority, it became an absurd 
proposition, since every superior girl who 
has any respect for herself must marry 
an illustrious man or die an old maid. 
The parents, who were devoted to their 
daughter, were persuaded of this profound 
truth and dismissed the fiancé. He wept 
for an hour, was in despair for three 


days, melancholy for a week, and ended’ 


by marrying the daughter of a lumber 
merchant. History does not add if they 
had numerous progeny, but the honest 
reader is at liberty to believe so. 

In the mean time the girl sought her 
illustrious man, and, after many difficul- 
ties, found him. These difficulties were 
not due to the scarcity of the genus, 
since, to listen to our contemporaries, we 
live in an era of greatness; but she de- 
manded the genuine article of undisputed 
value. The one she chose was, as usual, 
a self-made man, because a celebrity who 
has not risen from nothing is only a 
pseudo-celebrity. He had fought against 
poverty, hunger, and cold—boon com- 
panions of his youth. Like many another, 
he had entered upon his career through 
the little door of journalism, and, taking 
with him two opposite qualities, patience 
and boldness, he had succeeded in winning 
a name and a place in the militant body. 
Then events turned out favorably for him; 
unheard of miracles happened to him; 
his editors paid him; his books reached 
their sixth editions; the critics made 
much of him; fame descended upon him 
even while he was yet alive. He tried 
politics, that great extinguisher of ar- 
tistic minds, and was fortunate enough to 
come out of it alive and _ victorious. 
When one of his cases was announced, 
the ministry examined its conscience; 
his adversaries filed their rapiers; the 
galleries were crowded with listeners. A 
portfolio was offered to him, and he had 
the spirit to refuse. Honors, titles, 
crosses from every direction came to him; 
he received them all with an Olympic 
serenity and remained an_ illustrious 
man, observed, studied, discussed, com- 

_ mented upon, and always applauded by 
the public. 

How the girl met him, grew to know 
him, took him home with her, persuaded 
her parents, would take a long time to 


relate. Day after day through the chan- 
nel of the word marriage torrents of 


feminine diplomacy flow into life’s ocean. 
It was surely no easy undertaking to 
make the conquest of this all-successful 
conqueror, because he loved himself too 
well to love any one else much; but the 
girl was rich, beautiful, and elegant; she 
knew his books by heart and recited bits 
of them, smiling her admiration—it was 
a perpetual adoration of the acts and the 
words of the great man. The parents in 
their admiration seemed to be humbly 
requesting the honor of his connection; 
“the friends of the liouse adored him; he 
was intoxicated with this incense, was 
moved by the sight of so many worthy 
people at his feet, descended from the 
throne of his greatness and let a gracious 
consent be wrung from him. 

A merited adoration—thought the 
voung fiancé. A man of genius has 
nothing in common with the crowd of 
other small and insignificant creatures; 
he lives in an elevated sphere, surrounded 
by light. The proud carriage of the head, 
the careless attitude of the person, the 
gaze now fixed on earth, now lost in the 
heavens, but always profound, the artis- 
tie carelessness of the hair, the furrow of 
the brow, the sense of mystery in the 
varied smiles, the ironic curve of the 
lips—all revealed the race of the elect. 
No one, she thought, knew how to enter 
a room like him, to bow, to draw atten- 
tion to himself, to.be the center of ob- 
servation, to dominate every assembly. 
Everything he said had a hidden meaning 
which escaped the vulgar; often he re- 
peated the simplest things that every one 
knew, but impressed on them the seal of 
an elegant originality; the smiling mod- 


‘where I am not to follow. 
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esty with which he talked of himself, the 
bonhomie with which he received youth- 
ful aspirants, that air of disdain with 
which he encountered his adversaries, the 
calm with which he met discussion face to 
face, and the sudden irruption of an idea 
were all things which made up his 
greatness. He had the singular power of 
investing with a poetic grace even our 
prosaic modern garments; the bosom of 
his shirt seemed nebulous; his gloves had 
a suave and indefinite tint; even his dress- 
coat took on artistic lines; one felt a 
desire to ask if this man dined, drank, 
and slept like the rest of humanity. How 
sublime he must be in a moment of in- 
spiration! And in love! ‘lo be the wife 
of this man, to bear his name, possess 
his heart, share his glory—that would 
be happiness above all others. 


I detach a few notes from the young 
wife’s journal: 

“A most beautiful journey. At Rome 
William talked to me of Roman an- 
tiquities; at Florence, of Italian repub- 
lies; at Bologna, of the University; 
everywhere of art and esthetics—on a 
honeymoon! 

“ William’s friends will end by irritat- 
ing me. They are always surrounding 
him; they besiege him; they never leave 
him to me for a single moment. As for 
me, they either lie to me or talk to me 
with a certain compassionate air which 
gets on my nerves. One of them in par- 
ticular never fails to say to me when he 
departs: ‘I recommend the great man to 
your care’; and the other day he said to 
me in a sentimental tone: ‘Make him 
happy, madame, make him happy, because 
History will hold you to a strict account.’ 
I ask if History has a right to stick her 
nose into certain matters. 

“We are at home. William has four 
libraries, numberless books which are 
admired by visitors, but he himself never 
reads. And I believed that he studied at 
least five hours a day; I was mistaken; 
he must have studied once upon a time. 

“ Horrible! horrible! He wears a night- 
cap with a red tassel, on the pretext of 
preserving the curl in his hair! 

“He stays whole hours in his dressing- 
room, and this piqued my curiosity; ad- 
mitting that husband and wife are one 
and the same, it is not an indiscretion 
to see what the other half of oneself 
is doing. I put my eye to the keyhole. 
He was practising before the mirror; I 
saw him try a dozen different smiles and 
eight different poses. 

“Tn the moment of inspiration my hus- 
band looks just like an idiot. And woe to 
him who enters his room then! He is 
rude, ill-tempered, and sends you away 
with such language! 

“He dines well. He always wants big 
pieces of bloody meat, which give him the 
air of a cannibal quartering a Christian. 
Just talk to me again of the ambrosia of 
the poets! 

“A week ago my husband tramped up 
and down the house, declaiming a speech 
which he will improvise at the Cham- 
ber. I sha’n’t go to listen to him; there 
are moments when I myself repeat the 
speech; I have heard it gone over so many 
times. 

“These politics make me do a great 
many things which I dislike. Just now I 
am obliged to call on Mrs. Zeta, a nice 
little woman, too gentle. (‘If you’ll only 
hold your tongue I’ll give you a cracker!’) 
I know we are weak creatures, but let us 
at least save appearances! And she is 
the wife of a politician; has she then 
learned nothing in her husband’s school? 

“T am furious. William receives love 
letters from unknown women who love 
him for his books. When I make a scene, 
he replies in his usual cold manner: ‘ My 
dear, in marrying me you should have 
accepted the uncertainties of the posi- 
tion!’ He calls them uncertainties to 
me! One of these shameless creatures 
wrote him: ‘I am certain that your wife 
does not understand your greatness.’ I 
wish that this young lady could see him 
in his night-cap! 

“William pays assiduous court to the 
ambassador’s wife. When you make re- 
marks about it he says that it is for 
political reasons; moreover, the other 
day he recommended me to let the am- 
bassador pay court to me; thus the 
powers would remain in equilibrium and 
the peace of Europe be assured. Not that 
I should be exactly displeased to put the 
ambassador on my list, but he’s such a 
bore! 

“William can’t accompany me to the 
baths. He is off on a diplomatic trip 
Very well, I 
can resign myself.” 





Up-to-date Watch-making 


THE rapidity with which watches are 
nowadays manufactured has been made 
possible by the ingenious machinery de- 
signed within recent years for the making 
of all parts of a watch. The speed with 
which these various parts are turned out 





is little short of marvelous. Great sheets 
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of brass and steel are cut and rolled into 
ribbons and punched out into wheels at 
the rate of ten thousand a day from each 
punching-machine. Workers drill the 
thirty-one holes in the roof of the watch 
as fast as they can count. 

Brass wire glides into a machine that 
measures off the length of a part, turns 
it, puts a screw thread on each end, and 
actually screws it in at the rate of two 
thousand a day. 

The screws are of such tiny size that 
fifty gross of them may be put in a 
woman’s thimble, while of others there 
are one thousand gross to the pound. 

Balances are cut from the solid steel, 
ground down, worked up, and drilled with 
their twenty-five screw holes apiece at the 
rate of one hundred wheels a day from 
each machine. 

Wheels have their teeth cut. a couple 
of dozen at a time, some with from sixty 
to eighty teeth, at the rate of twelve hun- 
dred wheels a day from each machine. 





The Great Deeps 


THE greatest depth of the sea known 
is near the Caroline Islands. At this 
point the water is 9.636 meters deep, and 
there the highest mountain could be sunk 
so deep that not a trace of it could be 
seen. 





- NO MEDICINE 
But Change of Food Gave Final Relief. 

Most diseases start in the alimentary 
canal—stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and bowel 
troubles comes from eating too much starchy 
and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the 
starchy food we eat—white bread, pastry, 
potatoes, oats, ete.—these things are di- 
gested in the small intestines, and if we eat 
too much, as most of us do, the organs 
that should digest this kind of food are 
overcome by excess of work, so that fer- 
mentation, indigestion, and a long train of 
ails result. 

Too much fat, also, is hard to digest, and 
this is changed into acids, sour stomach, 
belching gas, and a bloated, heavy feeling. 

In these conditions a change from in- 
digestible foods to Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders in not only relieving the distress 
but in building up a strong digestion, clear 
brain, and steady nerves. A Wash. woman 
writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered with 
bad stomach—dyspepsia, indigestion, con- 
stipation—caused, I know now, from over- 
eating starchy and greasy food. 

“T doctored for two years without any 
benefit. The doctor told me there was no 
cure for me. I could not eat anything 
without suffering severe pain in my back 
and sides, and I became discouraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts and 
I began to use it. In less than two weeks I 
began to feel better, and inside of two 
months I was a well woman and have been 
ever since. 

“T can eat anything I wish with pleasure. 
We eat Grape-Nuts and cream for breakfast 
and are very fond of it.’”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. a 





HAMBURG 


Largest S.S. Co. 
OVER 400 
SHIPS 









in the World. 
1,210,000 
TONS 







PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 


CRUISES 


TO THE 
PANAMA CANAL and 
WEST INDIES 
by large “Prinz” steamers 
of our Atlas Service sailing 
November 30, December 14. 
25 Days. $215.00. 
All expenses included. 


“NOW IS THE TIME” 


to visit the 


PANAMA 
CANAL 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


We have increased our service 
this season to 


8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 4, 23, 
February 25, March 29, 1913, 
and SS. Victoria Luise, Janu- 
ary 15, February 8, March 11, 
Apri 10, 1913. 


Two Cruises from 


NEW ORLEANS 
January 23 and February 10 by 


well-known steamships. 























Comprehensive Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New Y ork, January 28, 19 | 3, 
by Steamship Cincinnati (17,000 
Tons), an 80-day cruise, $325 and 
up, including all landing and em- 
barking expenses. 


Delightful Cruise 


AROUND THE 
WORLD 


Sailing from San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1913, by S.S. Cleveland 
(17,000 Tons), duration 1 10 days. 
Cost $650 up, including all neces- 
sary expenses aboard and ashore. 
Write for booklet, stating cruise. 


Hamburg-American Line 


41-45 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
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SAVE 


Every square foot of space in your office costs 
money. Save money by installing the Uhl 
stand and cabinet. 

square feet as compa' 
the 10 square feet taken up by the 
old-style desk. is 


Time—Space—Rent 
—and Stationery 


This stand occupies onl 
wit. 


















WARNING! 





experience. 
Lookfor our 
name near lock-strike plate. 


DESCRIPTION : Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestructible, 
ample space for full week’s supply of stationery. Wood plat- 
forms—silent under operation. 
half turn of lever makes it rigid and immovable. 
up, and steel top rolls down and: locks. 
| Write us on your business stationery for our 15 day trial offer. 
We fill orders through our dealer or through yours if we 
have none, providing you will give us his name. If not 
satisfactory after 75 days’ free trial our dealer will . 
3B duy it back at the full price. ih 









Easily moved when on casters, 
Sides fold 
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Unsurpassed Luxury and Comfort 


“FRANCONIA” Nov.28, Jan. 18 
“LACONIA” Jan. 4 
*“CARONIA”’ Jan. 30, Mar. 15 


A LA CARTE WITHOUT CHARGE 
STOPOVERS PERMITTED 


For Particulars apply to 
STEAMSHIP CO., 


21 State St., New York 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST FIGHTING SHIP 


THE SUPERDREADNOUGHT “ NEW YORK,” LAUNCHED ON OCTOBER 30TH AT THE NEW YORK NAVY-YARD, IN BROOKLYN, IN THE PRESENCE OF PRESIDENT TAFT AND 
FIFTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS, IS NOT ONLY 1,367 TONS BIGGER THAN HER NEAREST RIVAL, THE GERMAN “ 4G13R,” BUT WILL CARRY THE HEAVIEST BATTERY KNOWN, 
TEN 14-INCH GUNS, WITH AN ACCURATE RANGE OF MORE THAN TWELVE MILES. SHE WILL BE THE GREATEST FIGHTING MACHINE AFLOAT 
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. . . 
Feats of Railway Engineering 

Some remarkable feats in railway con- 
struction have been accomplished in the 
Rocky Mountain States. Passes that a 
few years ago were deemed insurmount- 
able have been scaled, seemingly impassable 
cations have been threaded, and moun- 
tains have been tunneled to cut down 
heavy .grades until the barrier of the 
Rockies has become no barrier at all. 

But a generation ago engineers pro- 
nounced Colorado hopeless from a rail- 
way viewpoint. Yet to-day there are sev- 
eral railways making daily climbs of the 
main range in Colorado, and a road built 
not so long ago from Denver toward Salt 
Lake climbs the barrier at a point where, 
twenty years ago, engineers said no road- 
bed could be successfully made. 

This road—the Denver, Northwestern, 
& Pacific—crosses the main range at an 
altitude of 11,660 feet. ‘Lhis impressive 
climb is effected only by the most tortuous 
windings and numerous tunnels. At one 
point— Bow Knot—the train plunges 
through a tunnel, makes a sharp turn to 
the right, and returns over the very 
tunnel it entered a few minutes before. 

At another point the train “loops the 
lake.” It swings round a tiny body of 
water called Yankee Doodle Lake, and in 
so doing it describes a complete circle. 
It then climbs up and up and makes an- 
other curve and climbs again, enabling 
one to stand at the lake and count three 
tiers of track above him. 


When the Denver & Rio Grande com- 


pany prepared to build through the 
Rockies, engineers contended that the 


cafion of the Arkansas could never be 
penetrated its entire length. There was 
one spot in this awe-inspiring chasm 
where there was not room for a road-bed 
on either side of the stream. ‘The walls 
of the cafion came down to the swift cur- 
rent of the Arkansas without foothold for 
a man on either side. But an engineer 
suggested a hanging bridge suspended be- 
tween the walls of the caiinon. The bridge 
was built with supports embedded in the 
solid rock, and across it the heavy trans- 
continental trains now flit daily with 
nothing but the slender iron work between 
the river and the top of the caiion 2,600 
feet above. Great iron braces, which, in 
the vastness of the caiion, appear spider- 
like in their proportions, were thrown 
across the gorge and anchored securely 
in the sheer sides. Huge cables depend 
from these braces, holding a long iron 
bridge, which extends not across, but 
parallel with, the course of the river. 





The Game of Lawn Tennis 


Tue first public mention of lawn tennis 
in modern times is in the Army and Navy 
Gazette (London) of March 7, 1874. “A 
new game has just been patented by Major 
Wingfield, which, if we mistake not, will 
become a national pastime. Lawn tennis, 
for that is the name under which the game 
makes its appearance, is a clever adapta- 
tion of tennis to the exigencies of an 
ordinary lawn or level piece of ground, 
the space required being merely twenty 
yards by ten,” says the paragraph. 

As a matter of fact, the “ invention ” 
was not patented, and fortunately, since 
the game would otherwise have been kept 
from developing by the major’s restric- 
tions. His notion was a portable court, 
for which he wanted many things: side 
nets for his walls, guy ropes and poles, 
ete., besides other adjuncts, as colored 
tapes for the lines, and even a brush in 
case whitewash was used. All this was 
to go into an easily handled box. His 
pamphlet, “‘The Game of Spairistiké or 
Lawn Tennis,” describes the principles of 
play, which show the influence of rackets 
in the service, the scoring, and the service 
lines. The server alone scored; fifteen 
up was game. He stood in a diamond- 
shaped “ crease” on one side of the court 
in its center, and served beyond a cross- 
line dividing the “ out-court” into the 
diagonal half of it. A ball dropping out- 
side the “ walls” and end lines was out. 
One advantage claimed for the new game 
was that it could be played on ice by 
skaters. 

This game, however, aroused interest 
enough in the sporting world to bring 
about a public exposition in London on 
May 6, 1874. ‘Chere were four players, 
including the inventor. Men looked on 
and sneered. But the Marylebone Cricket 
Club took the game in hand and shaped 
it into what it is to-day. “Side walls” 
were done away with. ‘The server’s posi- 
tion was changed to the base line, and the 
ball served was to drop on the net side 
of the middle line.’ Later, racket-scoring 
was replaced by tennis and the net was 
lowered. In 1875 the All-England Croquet 
Club opened its lawns to tennis. The 
game and its rules were well tested by the 
championship held in 1877, a date that 
marks the real inauguration of tennis as 
a sport. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES tor CHILDRE 
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Tennis, of course, is much older than 
lawn tennis. French and English kings 
were fond of it. Hence it became known 
as the “Game of Kings,” much as _horse- 
racing is called the “Sport of Kings.” 
Originally, it is said, tennis was played 
only in open spaces, fields, or parks, and 
that the walled-in court was introduced 
a long time after. There was the indoor 
game called “short tennis,” and the out- 
door game known as “long tennis,” of 
which jawn tennis is a funny verbal echo. 
One variety, a,sort of handball, was played 
by ten men in a square grass court before 
Queen Elizabeth of England, “ to the great 
liking of Her Highness.” Badminton or 
shuttlecock tennis, so fashionable in the 
fifties and sixties of last century, served 
to pave the way to the present game of 
lawn tennis. 





Aluminum in the Textile 
Industries 


ALUMINUM, as is well known, is ex- 
tracted from clay. It was Napoleon who 
styled it “the silver of clay.” Formerly 
it was the practice to extract it from the 
clay by means of retorts. More recently 
the electrical current has been employed 
for this purpose and with marked suc- 
cess, the cost of production of this valu- 
able and by no means fuliy utilized metal 
thus having been very much reduced. in 
1850 a pound of aluminum cost about 
forty dollars; nowadays it costs only 
about twenty cents. 

Above all other metals, aluminum has 
the greatest specific lightness with the 
greatest durability and toughness. It 
can be rolled out and drawn exceedingly 
fine. This has made aluminum valuable 
and useful in the textile industries. The 
fabrics made from aluminum do not re- 
quire combination with. other textile 
yarns. Of late the most beautiful ef- 
fects have been obtained by employing 
aluminum in smooth as well as in twisted 
threads for the warp, and for the weft 
silk yarn of any desired color. These 
fabrics are used in the making of evening 
cloaks and of theatrical costumes. Such 
a fabric has, it is said, the effect of caus- 
ing its wearer to look as if she had been 
“dipped in silver.” 





A Chilly Forecast 


THE earth is growing in bulk on ac- 
count of the meteoric dust that falls on 
it. It has recently been estimated that 
one hundred tons fall daily over the sur- 
face of the globe, and that millions of 
years hence, this will have increased the 
thickness of the earth considerably. This 
would have a tendency to bring. us closer 
to the sun. But centrifugal force is 
augmented at the same time in greater 
proportion and counteracts this tendency ; 
consequently the earth would be swept 
away from the sun, with the result that 
its distance from that body would be 
considerably augmented. This is spoken 
of as having possibly happened to some 
of the larger, outer planets—notably 
Jupiter—in the remote past. 





Relative Value of Fibers for 
Clothing 


BeroreE the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine Dr. Guilbert recently gave the re- 
sults of a study he had made on the 
relative value of different kinds of ma- 
terials used for clothing from the point 
of view of bodily protection. He con- 
cluded that fibers of animal origin, such 
as wool and silk, were of greater pro- 
tective value than fibers obtained from 
plants. Wool has an advantage over 
silk in that it does not absorb water 
as readily and it loses its protective value 
less rapidly. A textile fabric made of a 
mixture of fibers loses in protective value 
out of proportion to the quantities of the 
dominant material used. The manner in 
which the fibers are worked up into a 
fabric is also of great importance. Thus 
Dr. Guilbert found that in all cases a 
woven cloth is superior to a knitted cloth. 





The Snail and the Screw 


As evidencing the fact that for the 
most part human inventions have been 
suggested by natural objects, it has been 
pointed out that there is an interesting 
parallel between the shell of the snail 
and the ordinary screw. 

It is thought that the idea of the screw 
was suggested by the spiral shell of the 
edible snail. It was not the shape of the 
shell that suggested the screw, but the 
spiral motion which it is necessary to 
give to the body of the snail in order to 
withdraw it from the shell. This at once 
showed that an object of a screw shape 
imbedded in a solid powerfully resisted 
oa to withdraw it by a straight 
pull. 
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In Your Heart You Know that You Are Not 
Giving Your Body a Square Deal 


KNOW the reasons which keep back any man from giving 
and 


his body the exercise demanded by 
They are just three: 


common sense. 


One is sheer lack of will power to force the body 


to do anything. 


Another is the lack of knowledge as to just what 


forms of exercise are best. 


The third is the notion that you don’t need 
This condition is typical of the man 


any exercise. 
of sedentary habits. 


Which is YOUR reason? 


I can practically rebuild the man who, 


for the first two reasons, is 
physical condition go to pot. 


good health 





letting his 


And I ean do the same for the 


man in the third case, provided he will stir himself enough 
to acknowledge his physical flabbiness to himself and to me. 


The Thompson Course 


will take one of you men whose bodies respond 
only sluggishly to the command of your minds, 
and will force mind and body to co-ordinate— 
to work in harmony. This will enable you to 
control not only your own body, but will give 
you a personality that, instead of bending for 
others, will sway them your way. 

It is not the purpose of the Thompson Course 
to build big, useless surface muscles. The 
Thompson Course builds strong, hardy, clean 
internal organs—and these bring power, 
health, reserve energy and longevity for the 
man or woman who enjoys their possession. 

If the day’s work fags you,— 

If an ill-chosen meal upsets your digestion,— 

If a sleepless night spoils the next day— 
then you are not normal, but are below par, 
unnecessarily, yes and shamefully. 

You were given a body that had an abundant 
reserve fund of energy to draw upon in just such 
hours of need. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 





The Thompson Course of Exercise is 
a rational, pleasant and easy means of securing 
and maintaining that reserve power which 
your body originally had. 

My Course is different from any other in that 
it benefits (by natural movements scientifically 
applied) the dynamos of the bodily machine, 
t. e., the lungs, heart, stomach, intestines, ete. 
All these are muscular and can be strengthened 
by proper exercise. Yet, as far as I can learn, 
until my Course was evolved, no systematic 
treatment existed that was based on’ this 
axiomatically natural method. 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in living, 
all depend on the vigor of your vital organs. 

I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of your body and mind through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial 
terms that make it impossible for you to lose 
a penny. 

Read in my book, “Human Energy,” why 
in a few minutes of easy movements each day 

‘ou can make yourself an example of real 

ealth and abounding energy. Send for 


“Human Energy,’’ free and postpaid. Give 
your home address. 





Suite No. 82, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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GIBSON’S RYE 


A WHISKEY OF TRADITIONS 


RADITIONAL for 
purity, satisfying richness, velvety mellowness, 
delightful fragrance—nearly 80 years the 
whiskey standard of the world. Every drop 
of Gibson's is made from selected, matured 
rye and sparkling spring 


high quality, absolute 














Fusiccr GARAGES |OUR PRESIDENTS 
STEEL For Automobiles and Motorcycles | ANG How We Make Them 


$30 to $200 


Easy to putup. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
<a latest illustrated catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 234-284 Eééleston Ave.,Cincinnati,0. 





By Col. A. K. McCLURE | 


With preface by former Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, and portraits of the 
Presidents. xvi., 482 pages. Crown 8vo, $2 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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A Safeguard against 


ollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 


A Delicious and Refreshing Drink. 


Rheumatism. 





Indigestion, Gout and 








The Energic Theory of 
Happiness 


THE necessary condition of happiness, 
according to a professor of St. Petersburg, 
is applied energy. As a physicist he sees 
in the secretion of carbonic acid the reg- 
ister of happiness: the greater the amount 
of applied energy the greater the produc- 
tion of carbonic acid in the human organ- 
ism. <A healthy man at work gives off 
more carbonic acid than a sickly, idle 
man, and is by that sign the happier. 

Next to this first factor of happiness, 
the exercise of energy, the professor puts 
the condition that the will be commensu- 
rate with the achievement. We _ feel 
happy, he says, when the thing happens 
that we wish, irrespective of whether the 
wish is reasonable or not. He unites the 
two factors of happiness in an algebraic 
formula: 

H (happiness)=(E + W) xX (E—W)= 
E*—wW’*. 

EK stands for energy applied according 
to will, and W for energy acting against 
will. Thus E+W is the sum of the energy 
displayed; E—W the difference between 
the energy that we apply with our will 
and the energy that is independent of 
will. This difference the professor de- 
scribes as the will-created surplus. H_ be- 
comes greater as the total energie activity 
E+W or the will-created surplus E—W 
increases, but in any case EK must always 
be greater than W. 

The professor believes in the practical 
application of his formula. We can in- 
crease our happiness if we strive to in- 
crease E—W or E+W. 

When E+W rises very high there is the 
state of so-called heroic happiness in 
which the sum of energy reaches great di- 
mensions. Here, too, W must always be 
subordinate to EK. Such heroie happiness 
is felt by conquerors and rulers, but also 
by great artists and philosophers. 

The man to whom such an equipment of 
controlled energy is not given can attain 
happiness if he applies himself to the sec- 
ond part of the equation, E—W. He 
must strive to diminish or to eliminate W. 
Several means help toward that end. 

The most powerful means in contem- 
porary civilization is, according to the 
professor, money. Money is power, for it 
is “accumulated energy,” placed at the 
disposal of the individual in its most con- 
veritable form. The man who has no 
money can diminish W by adopting condi- 
tions of life in which external resistance 
is very small. Such happiness of modest 
requirements and contentment with soli- 
tude is found by hermits. In such lives 
the factor E may yet stand high. 

Another means toward raising the sen- 
sation of happiness is the relationship 
toward other men, work in the service of 
many; for happiness does not rest on the 
absolute values of E and W, but on how 
strongly they are felt. The more strongly 
EK and the more slightly W produce their 
sensations the greater is ithe feeling of 
happiness. 

To reach that state, religion and phi- 
losophy help us, for their teaching is that 
W is to be upon as something 
petty and to be despised. Religious en- 
thusiasts who are in a state of sancti- 
fication feel the highest happiness, for to 
them Wis quite swept away. 
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The Finnish Church-boat 


ArreNDING divine service in certain 
parts of Finland is a social affair, since 
the church-boat is an institution in that 
northern possession of the Tsar. That 
craft is of such size that.in some cases no 
fewer than one hundred persons may be 
rowed to church at the same time. 

Twenty or thirty take the oars to- 
gether, and it is deemed the proper thing 
for every one to serve his turn at them, 
since the church is frequently quite a dis- 
tance from the houses of the parishioners. 
In the event that the boat has a long 
distance to travel, it is ot unusual for a 
party to start on Saturday night. Then 
may be seen the peasants going down to 
the waterside in the evening, in order that 
they may be ready at the time appointed. 
With them they carry little bundles, in 
which are contained their best clothes. 

Service lasts some hours, and, when it 
is ended, the women turn up their skirts 
or more often take them off and make up 
the little bundles again, and the chureh- 
boat starts for home. 


The Electric Pencil 

A NOVELTY is a penholder permitting 
one to write in the dark. since it is pro- 
vided with an electric light. The tube 
through which the point of the pencil 
goes is fitted with a small accumulator 
and an electric lamp. 
a disk of light over the point where the 
writing is being done. This luminous 
pencil has been invented for 
doctors, reporters. detectives, ete., whose 
work necessitates the taking of notes in 
the streets and in darkness, 
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D Memory glorifies “old 
GZ) times” because we look 
back on youth. 


For this toast your 
glass should be filled 
with 


Old Overholt 


Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


Mellow as old re- 
collections — Fragrant 
as “the rose of yester- 
day.” Distilled and bot- 
tled in bond by 


A. Overholt & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. a 








The most excellent residential 
Hotel in New York 


Transients accomodated 


LOREN R. JOHNSTON, Manager 
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its, green 
vegetables, fruits, etc., cured me ina few weeks. ay 

. « « Different classes of 
foods cause different diseases, but correct combinations 


cure. Foods which cause expectoration, catarrhi, fevers, 
ccnstipation, etc., are _— in 4 very 


G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 33 L, Washington, D.C. 
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You Remember FOREST anoSTREAM! 


The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 
Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 


| Forest and Stream Publishing 


Co., 127 Franklin St., New York 








For LIQUOR and DRUG USERS 


A scientific remedy that has cured near- 
ly half a million in the past thirty-two 


years. 


Administered by medical spe- 


cialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 
TO THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES : 


Marion, Ind. 
Crab Orehard, Ky. 
Portland, Me, 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Me., 

2801 Locust St. 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
. N.Y. oe a IL 
White Plains, N. Y. Columbia, Be 
Columbus, Ohio Salt Lake City, Utah 
Portland, Ore. Toronto, Ontario 
Philadelphia. Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

12 N. Broad St. London, England 


Manchester, N. I. 
Raffalo. N.Y 
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““Camel Backs ”’ 


Apout the middle of the last century 
the “camel back” was the type of rail- 
way locomotive that corresponded to our 
notion of the “monster engine” of to- 
day. The old engineers thought a ‘“ camel 
back” was “as big as a house.” Indeed, 
it did give the appearance of great size, 
inasmuch as the cab was built on top 
and along the whole length of the boiler 
with glass window all around. There was 
about as much “room” in it as there is 
“ parlor ” of an ordi- 
nary city flat. 

The cab of the old engine was reached 
by means of a flight of steps built along 
the side of the boiler leading up from 
the footboard of the tender, where the 
fireman stood one flight below, the en- 
gineer standing about ten feet from the 
ground. | 

These engines were of eight wheels 
connected—that is, with four drivers on 
each side, the diameter of each wheel being 
about forty inches. There was no pony 
truck in front to steady them, and when 
they got under full headway they jumped 
about the track in such a way that, did 
not the engineer hold fast to something, 
he was likely to be thrown about the cab 
like a chip. The side rods of the “ camel 
back ” made a racket that could be heard 
at quite a distance. 

These old engines weighed but thirty- 
six tons, but they were able to take a 
train over the hills that an engine of dif- 
ferent pattern of the same weight would 
not be able to move. 

The chief defect of the “camel back ” 
was its top-heaviness. It was apt to 
“turn turtle” if rounding a curve at 
full speed, although full speed with them 
meant little more than thirty miles an 
hour. 

The “camel back” had no reverse bar. 
That came later and was the invention 
of the man who had designed the “ camel 
back.” The reverse bars first introduced 
were a great deal different from the per- 
fected affairs of to-day, which are so nice- 
ly balanced that one may pull them back 
with his little finger. The first bars were 
about six feet long. Their great length 
was designed to afford plenty of leverage, 
which was a decided desideratum in the 
old days. The dome of the engine filled 
all the further end of the cab toward the 
stack and was about five feet in diameter. 
At the very top of the dome was the 
throttle. When it was wide open the 
handles were against the roof of the cab. 
The throttle, too, was very different from 
the throttle of to-day. It was a square- 
framed contrivance, with the valve con- 
nection on the upper end, and on the 
bottom end there were two handles, one 
on each side, so that it could be used 
from either side of the cab. The engineer 
was obliged to stand between the throttle 
and the reverse bar, which were so far 
apart that a man of small stature was 
unable to have hold of both at the same 
time. When the engineer of the old days 
wanted to reverse he was obliged to put 


his feet up against the dome and tug’ 


away for all he was worth. These reverse 
bars were so hard of operation that some 
of the men did not  pessess sufficient 
strength to work them. 


In Other Lives 


I wovutp not have thee lift thine eyes; 
Let me go past afar, head bent, with 
reverent feet, 
Making no prayer but this, my pilgrim 
song. 
Let this arising as I pass unseen 
Half wake vague dreamings in thy heart 
serene, 
Half wake them only; for the way is long, 
Ere comes the time when we at last 
shall meet. 
I would not have thee lift thine eyes. 


T would not have thee lift thine eyes 
Nor know that J have passed so near. 
It must not be 
Too soon. Lives have I yet to live in 
pain, 
Stern deaths have’I to face alone. 
My whole salvation first I must work 
out; atone 
For much. Yet know that I will come 
again 
Triumphant, perfected by time; worthy 
of thee. 
Then will I bid thee lift thine eyes. 
WesrMore WILLcox, Jr. 





Sirens and Sponges 


THE origin of the sirens, whose voices 
charmed men to their death, has been 
fancifully attributed to a species of great 
sponge that grows in the Cyrenian Gulf. 
Sponge-fishing is the chief industry of the 
Tripolitan and Tunisian coasts. Through 
a golden mist that rises when the sun is 
setting the giant sponges are seen like 
nymphs, seated in the depths of the clear 
water. 























Beauty and 


the J acobin 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


AUTHOR OF “THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN” ETC. 


A brilliant story-drama, told al- 
most exclusively in dialogue, with 
the incisive wit and sentimentally 
audacious appeal of the famous tale, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

The plot shows an _ ingenuity 
worthy of a French dramatist; char- 
acter is portrayed through dialogue 
with a dazzling cleverness that 
makes us think of Dumas—but al- 
ways the traits of the author’s own 
genius—his American sense of hu- 
mor and genuine, untheatric feeling 
—are the most potent factors in the 
charm of this characteristic Tark- 
ington tale. Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The V oice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN, ETC. 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a 
new heroine—two Margaret Deland 
treats which make the perfect holi- 
day book for reading or giving. By 
way of good measure, this story is 
located in old Chester. Phillippa is 
the girl—an old-fashioned _ little 
thing, full of pleasant silences and 
soft gaiety and simple, startling 
truth-telling. Her father is a re- 
ligious fanatic, and her lover is the 
orthodox village parson whose un- 
conscious affection for Phillippa is 
most skilfully portrayed. The par- 
son’s wooing of Phillippa is quite 
the quaintest and most charming 
story Mrs. Deland has yet por- 
trayed. Illustrated. 

Cover in colors, $1.00 net. 


Prayers for 





By JOHN MARTIN 


In this book everything that ar- 
tistic taste and careful manufacture 
could do has been done to give a 
fitting setting to these prayers for 
little minds and hearts. There is a 
gentle understanding in them which 
teaches and spiritualizes in a direct 
personal way the little mind just 
unfolding to the things which make 
for character. 

Illustrated in colors. Decorated in 
black-and-white. Two editions: 

Cloth, $1.25 net; Leather, $2.00 net 


The Honorable 
| Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


AUTHOR OF 
“a JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” “TAMA,” ETC. 


Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
human story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son forms a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1.00 net. 














States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD WIVES’ TALE, ETC. 





No English writer since Thackeray has been welcomed 
to the United States with such spontaneous enthusiasm 
as Arnold Bennett. All doors were opened to him. 
He saw more in a comparatively brief visit than most of 
us see in a lifetime. 

Gifted with unique powers of diane and a keen 
sense of humor, Mr. Bennett has written a book of 
impressions far more interesting than the ordinary novel. 
Although he has lived in nearly every European country 
he finds the United States in many ways the most wonder- 
ful of all. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 


theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West, all come 
in for their share of his sane and charming appreciation. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
text. 


With many illustrations by Frank Craig. 
Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


aN y ‘i A 
Lark ‘T wain-Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a 
strange and unfixed life is like no other biography the 
world has known. It is as full of fun and humor and 
rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain him- 
self, and as diversified—for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical Fate 
that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and 
failure and success in swift-followi ing sequence. 

The very preparation for the writing of the work was 
a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the foot- 
steps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 
America; and four years of the time the two—he whose 
biography was to be written and he who was to write it— 
lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given 
to the work, only he who reads may say. A few chapters 
published in Harper’s Magazine gave some hint of this 
delightful quality. 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there 
is no false hero-worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine 
makes clear his fixed purpose “to write history rather 
than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library 

Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. Also Octavo, in the Uniform 

Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 


In the 


Courts of 


By Madame L. de 
HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Here are some intensely fascinating reminiscences of 
an American woman who was an appreciated guest at 
the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those 
whom the world had counted great. The reader is 
introduced to a crowd of celebrities of all ranks and every 
degree of eccentricity. Violent and picturesque scenes 
of the commune are graphically reproduced, and the 
subsequent part of the narrative, dealing with experiences 
in London and Cuba, overflows with interesting and novel 
observations. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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«Charge Te? 
By IRVING BACHELLER 


AUTHOR OF “EBEN HOLDEN,” 
“KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE,” ETC.” 


“Charge It” is a genial, merry 
satire, full of the keen wit of the 
Honorable Socrates Potter. Its 
seventeen chapters are so many 
waves of merriment and every wave 
breaks into laughter—wholesome, 
hearty laughter —the laughter of 
conviction. 

“Charge It” hits most of the 
glaring follies of to-day and hits 
them hard, but in a kindly spirit. 
Like “ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” it 
will have an effect on the life of the 
time. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 





Rainbows 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


AUTHOR OF “AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE” 


Here are a poet’s fancies set forth 
in charmingly simple prose, full of 
that warmth of feeling that is part 
of the author’s own personality. 
Mr. Le Gallienne understands the 
art of writing fairy-tales and fables 
just as he understands verse-writ- 
ing, and he does all three with a dis- 
tinctive touch. To the charm of 
rich description he adds an unusual 
talent for expressing truth sym- 
bolically. Each tale strikes a deli- 
cate chord of sentiment. 


Illustrated in colors by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. Cover in full 
color. Octavo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


q “A bonny, sperity bit dog is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.” —Den- 
ver Times. | “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 
{ “The pathetic little story of 
‘Greyfriars Bobby’ is a very touch- 
ing one and Eleanor Atkinson has 
told it in wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion.” — Baltimore 
Sun. 
With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


For Love of 
Mary Eien 


ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


The heart of the grown-up—for 
whom this book is intended—will 
respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty 
and devotion to her friend. To be 
sure, Susan is scarcely six, but there 
is the beauty of the ages in her 
matter-of-fact idea of service, and 
reading these pages will bring happy 
moisture to the eye. 


Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $.50 net. 
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